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GET WISDOM, AND WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING.—Paovenss or Sotomox. 
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POPULAR TALES. 
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Truth severe, by fiction drest.—Grar, 





THE RED NOSE. 
oe 


Non potis est Proclus digitis imungere Nasum namque 
et pro nasimole—pusilla manus. 


Daypen’s definition, “ that the soul is 
a little blue flame running about within 
us,’ must flash conviction upon the mind 
of an infidel. What renders the thought 
yet more admirable is, that it is far from 
an inferior description of love; for, if 
love be not also “a little blue flame run- 
ning about within us,” what is it? But, 
whatever difficulties obstruct the defini- 
tion of the passion, few are ignorant of its 
effects. The biographer, the critic, the 
mathematician, the geographer, the his- 
‘orian, and the naturalist, deviate imper- 
ceptibly from the point, to relate the won- 
derful effects of love.—The monarch for- 
gets his inequality, and kneels ; the min- 
ister flies the court, and sighs ; ‘and even 
the fishwoman, as she bears the ambrosial 
brandy to her lips, acknowledges. the 
power of love, and calls for more ! 

Maria Hargrave was the daughter ofa 
clergyman ; her teeth rivalled the ivory ; 
her lips vied with the rose ; her breath 
emulated its oderiferousness ;, her bosom 
palpitated with: love; her eye sparkled 
with voluptuousness ; she hadi wit and 
good nature; confidence. and modes- 
ty ; judgment and generosity : the Graces 
danced in her train ;, the Loves smiled at 
her approach. In honest truth, Maria as 
infinitely excelled the Sophigs, Clarissas, 
Emilies, Stellas, Narcissas, and Sacharis- 
sas, as Eclipse did Rosinante.. 

But, alas! nothing is faultless.—Per- 
fection is but a word. In Maria’s face 
stood a Nose, modelled by envy ; in mag- 
nitude surpassing the invention of Slaw- 
kenbergius ; in colour!—<did but the 
tithe of it adorn the countenance of death, 
half his terrors would disappear, and we 
might press him to our breasts in mis- 
take. 

Our heroine was none of those self- 
partial maidens who conceive themselves 
little short of excellence, whilst the world 
distinguishes nothing but imperfection : 
no; she had accomplishments sufficient 
to have been proud, and beauties enough 
to have beenvain ; nevertheless, she was 
sensible she had a red: nose, and was 
humble. Would to heaven. half the la- 
dies in the universe had red noses !’ 

Possessed of such desirable qualifica- 
tions, Maria danced away her eighteenth 
bvirth-night without a lover. She obtain- 
ed indeed a transitory admirer ; but the 
moment hea sister Charlotte appeared, 
the molles oculi were fixed upon her, leav- 
ing poor Maria to cogitate upon her nose 
in solitude. It was vexatious; and had 
she conceived that ‘tears would liave 
quenched its rubicund glow, or diminish- 
ed its longitude, she would have wept : 
but she expected not miracles in her fa- 
vour ; and as, amidst all the panaceas she 
had heard of, she had met with every 
thing but a cure for copper noses, she 
wisely determined to be content where 
disconten. would have availed, her no-| 
thing. 

Though Maria was the first-born, 
Charlotte stood not upon ceremony, and 
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married. ‘‘ Now,” said Maria, ** if my|jto the most venerable antiquity, and class- 
nose be not an insurmountable obstruc-jjed it for wisdom, with the nosce teipsum 
tion, the conjugal road is without impedi-|iof Thales, the nihil nimis of Cleobulus, 
ment.’ As she finished the sentence, |/the nosce tempus of Pittacus, and the ail 
Mr. Conway was introduced: he was—|admirari of Horace. 
in short, he was six feet high, Fortunately for Cupid, business recall- 
When Maria perceived the skirt of aljed Conway to Mr. Hargrave’s, and fortu- 
coat, she involuntarily applied a *ker-||nately for Maria, his visit ended in an in- 
chief to her face. It requires as much||vitation at pleasure. The wise profit by 
magnanimity to expose ared nose, una-jlevery acquisition; “ among the evils of 
bashed by observation, as to conceal ajjlife,”’ says the gloomy Johnson, ‘* we 
handsome one beneath a mask. Conway||have to number the mutability of friend- 
was struck with the exact symmetry of her|/ship.’’ Conway, sensible that invitations 
form and the gracefulness of her motions.||were given and forgotten with little soli- 
A man is ever in a hurry to be in love, andjjcitude, visited Mr. Hargrave without de- 
ever in haste to be out again. A fewmo-}jlay.—But, alas! what an alteration in his 
ments. conversation satistied Conway that||mannér! he spoke without trepidation, 
‘Maria’s sentiments were just, her judg-|/and listened. without curiosity ; lounged 
ment powerful, and her imagination deli-|}unceremoniously upon the sofa, and but- 
cate ; that she applauded not before she||tered his toast with fashionable freedom. 
understood, nor simpered forth thanks| The day is lost, said Maria. 
for’ those indiscriminate compliments|} It was the very idea which struck upon 
which appear to convey politeness, but||the mind of Conway. “ If 1am in love,” 
which originate in contumely and disdain. ||said he, “ it is not with Maria. On my 
Thus in a little hour, to the eyes of Con-|ifirst visit her opinions were judicious, 
way, Maria breathed a phoenix. He hadjland in unison with my own; but now 
not seen her nose. they are diametrically opposed to mine, 
Man isa weathercock ; the child of ca-|land, what is passing strange, she is perpe- 
price ; the offspring of inconsistency. At||tually wrong—lI iavariably right: I will 
the moment Conway was on the eve of|/think of her no more.’ So saying, he 
confessing that the charms of Maria’s con-||thought of her every step that separated 
versation, the sublimity of her concep-|/him from the house ; thought of her as-he 
tions, and the unaffecjed ingenuity of her||entered his- own door; thought of her 
manners, had won his unalterable affec-|jas he undressed himself; dreamed o 
tion ; at that very moment his opinion||her, and awoke in the morning, exclai 
changed, and he no longer though her jjing, ‘* 1 will think. of her no.mare!’” 
jconyersation charmiiyg, her com , He was then engaged at Lloyd’s. “ The 
sublime, or her manners unaffectedly in-/!man who neglects his bnsiness in pursuit 
genuous, He had seen her nose. of pleasure,” said he,. “-grasps.at the end 
He bit his lips, made his bow, and de-)/ pefore he has obtained the means, and is 
parted. Maria perceived the sudden re-|!an idiot.” —With this golden aphorism.at 


volution in the apostate’s sentiments, and/||p;, lips, he turned his back upon the city 
accounted for it with correctness. Sheliand fastened to Maria !. ; 


wished she had not withdrawn the ’ker- As he: journied on, he suddenly rested 


chief from her face; it was an unfortu-||, |. : . : 
nate removal ; her nose, she was corvin- his he Por o inte his a See 
ced, would be her ruin. She wept; for, — es Whaat 1 dois yo . aes 9 
although’ she was too cautious to be‘in et hay Ret wiladhe : er oes 
love with him. to distraction, she felt a M will th pe a he . well Mies 
something, a palpitation, a mantling of the P; "Miss C a Po y a, : — ier oe 
blood around the heart, which whispered “ P a, a C. agtal x at 
her that the gentleman’s departure thus} el “his we ; ~ f dete See 
indisposed, was vexatious. ‘* Why,” ex- The ill =: Rages og > sy og 
claimed she, ‘* why did my mother long a — us pone aa 
for mulberries ?”’ It was an unfilial apos- igh anand te: 
trophe ; and had her parent desired the||’ Thus pleasurable were the excursions 
tail ofa hippopotamus, she could not have of Conway’s imagination; and if the scene 
uttered more. had not been broken. by his arrival at 
Conway’s disposition was not an irasci- Mr. Hargrave’s, he would inevitably have 
ble one, since be never anathematized||meditated: himself. into perpetual: bache- 
the cook when the beef was over-roasted,||orship. As acquaintance had now as- 
though the fault was without remedy ; nor cended te friendship, he sat down, with- 
cursed the housemaid to the depth of|}out teazing his host by. impolite ceremo- 
hell, when she cut him the upper side of}|"Y 5 and indeed no one could accuse him 
the loaf, though, no one could be fonder of ||°f too great attention to forms and regu- 
kissing-crust than he ; but in spite of his||!ations, for, absorbed in thought, he plac- 
placidity, on quitting Maria, he vehement-|\€4 the kettle upon the table, and the tea- 
ly exclaimed, “ Did ever mortal see such||Pot on the fire; poured the milk upon 
a. nose! Did ever mortal see such aj/his roll, spread the butter upon the cloth, 
one! She has humour and ease ; her and mixed the sugar with the salt—Ma- 
ways are ways of pleasantness ; she en-|}ria’s heart danced with gladness : “* 1 do 
joys that Gaiete de Ceur which I admire,||"eally believe,” said she, “ the rogue 
and that—intolerably red nose which 1|\has forgottep.my red—odious word, re- 
cannot admire for my life. Among the||main for ever unutterable !” 
variety, that exists, why in the name of |} She was mistaken ;- the next day Con- 
wonder did she choose that?’ As this||way circumambulated the metropolis for 
was reasoning like a maniac, it were not||a recipe to remove stains. ‘Are they 
uncharitable to suppose him in love. in your cravats?” ‘ No.”—* In your 
That there is but one good reason for||boot-tops ?”” ‘“‘ No,”’—* In your reputa- 
being in love, namely, the impossibility||tion 2’ ‘* No.”-—* Inthe name of Satan, 
to avoid it, is an idea so truly good in it-/where then?” ‘‘ Satan be praised, in 
self, that, had it not sprung from my own}|Maria’s nose.’’—It would have convuls- 
pericranium, f should have attributed itWed.the sides of Crassus, who laughed but 





























































































jjonce in his life; or those of Heraclitus, 
who lived without laughing. 

‘* That man is not born for happiness,” 
said Conway, condemning his own irre- 
solution ; * nothing more pointedly dis- 
plays than this—-that he suffers every tri- 
fle to obstruct it.—Gracious powers! 
when the cup is replete with blessings, 
how do we stand ?—Idiots like, gazing at 
the delicious draught untasted ! and why ? 
truly a red nose floats upon the surface. 
Blockhead that thou art! what if it were 
huge as Hecla ?— 

From what useless struggles would it 
exempt us, could we withdraw the cur- 
tain of fate, and ascertain, at once, the 
journey we are totravel! In contempt ot 

himself, Conway loved ; not but the fall 
of stocks, the rise of winds, the mortality 
of a favourite lap-dog, or the tedious vi- 
tality of a rich aunt, gave a temporary 
check to his loye, by preducing.a fit ot 
the spleen : M® then saw nothing through 
the mist of partiality, and Maria’s nose 
glowed with renovated redness. 

By continually dwelling upon a subject 
we forget it: it becomes familiar ; fa- 
miliarity produces inattention ; and inat- 
tention sinks jnto indifference. So it hap- 
pened to. Conway, he had a half conscious- 
ness that Maria had. some defect—but oi 
what denomination, he endeavoured in 
vain to remember, and, as he sought what 
he had little inclination to find, it is not 
to be wondered at that his inquiry was in- 

tual. His visits at Mr. Hargrave’s 
now began and ended with the day. He 
He. wondered why he did not marry, 
and, profoundly ignorant of his battles 
against himself, generously exclaimed, 
“* Love should be unconstrained : that is 
not given, which is not given willingly.” 
Whena man once wonders that he is un- 
married, he: soon ceases to be a bache- 
lor. The irrevocable knot was tied. 

As the fond couple quitted the church. 
a young idler exclaimed, ‘ Goodness, 
gracious! only see what a huge red 
nose !”’—** Red nose!’ echoed Conway : 
** Red. nose!’* said he, repeating the 
words a second time ; ‘* what can the 
blockhead mean ?”— 


~~? oo 
THE CURATE OF SEATHWAITE,. 


oe 

In the year 1709, Robert Walker was 
born, at Under-Crag, in Seathwaite : he 
was the youngest of twelve children. His 
eldest brother, who inherited the smal) 
family-estate died at Under-Crag, aged 
ninety-four, being twenty-four years old- 
er than the subject of this Memoir, who 
was born of the same mother. Robert 
was a sickly infant; and, through his 


delicate frame and tender health, it was 
deemed best, according to the country 
phrase, to breed him a scholar; for it 
was not likely that he would be able to 
earn a livelihood by bodily labour. Ai 
that period, few of these Dales were fur- 
nished with school houses, the children 
being taught to reat and write in the cha- 
pel; and in the same consecrated build- 
ing, where he officiated for so many years, 
both as preacher and schoolmaster, he 
himself received the rudiments of his ed- 
ucation. In bis youth he became school- 
master at Lowes-water, not being called 
apon, probably, in that situation, to teach 
more than reading, writing, ane arithme- 
tic, But, by the assistance of a “ Gen- 
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tleman”’ in the neighbourhood, heaequir-| Anne, .nd £5 from W. P., Esq. of P llavaricious. At iiscecesse ive left behing | a certain clergyman has regularly officiat- 
ed, at leisure hours, a knowledge of the |jout of the annual rents, &c. he being lord|/him no less a sum than £2000 ; and such) ed above sixty years, and a few months 
classics, and became qnalitied for taking|'of the manor, and £3 from the several/ia sense of his various excellences _was|| ago administered the sacrament of the 
holy orders. Upon his ordination, he/||contributors of L , settled upon the||prevalent in the country, that the epithet| Lord’s Supper in the same, to a decent 
had the offer of two curacies--the one,|itenement as a rent-charge: the house}\of wonderful is to this day attached to his} number of devout communicants. After 
Torver, in the vale of Coniston; the|and gardens I value at £4 yearly, anaj/name. || the -clergyman had received himself, the 
‘ther, Seathwaite, in his native vale.|jnot worth more, and I believe the sur-]} There is in the above sketch something | first company out of the assembly who 
The value of each was tie same, viz. five|iplice fees and voluntary contributions,||so extraordinary as to require further ea-| approached the altar, and kneeled down 
but the cure of Sea-|one year with another, may be worth || pJ) natory details.—And to begin with hi-||'© be partakers of the sacred elements, 
thwaite having a cottage attached to it, as//L.3; but, as the inhabitants are few in| industry : eight hours in each day, during consisted of the parson’s wife, to whom 
he wished to marry, he’ chose it in pre-|/number, and the fees very low, this last-| five days in the week, and half of Satur-||he had been married upwards of sixty 
ference. The young person on whom)mentioned sum consists merely in free-jiday, except when the labours of busbanc-|] Years 5 One son and his wife ; four daugh- 

ry were urgent, he was occupied in teach-|| Ts. each with her husband ; whose ages, 

‘**] am situated greatly to’ my satisfac-| ine.- His seat was within the rails of the 


his affections were fixed, though in the}! will offerings. 

condition of a domestic servant, had given jul added together amount to above 714 
promise, by her serious and modest de-'\tion with regard to the conduct and beha-||#!tar ; the communion table was his desk ;|| ¥€#"S- one several rl as ges dis- 
portment, and by her virtuous disposi-|!yjour of my auditors, who not only livein|iand, like Shenstone’s school-mistress, the ners — “a te gate a a" thei: 
master employed himself at the spinning- jubodes or si apel where t *% all com 
wheel, while the children were repeating | ™UP" ated, wil measure more than 1000 
their lessons by his side. Every evening.|| English miles. Though the narration will 
after school hours, if not more profitably ||“Pppear surprising, it 1s without doubt a 
fact, that the same persons, exactly four 


! e ‘ 
ed church, not one dissenter of any deno-||labour, exchanging, for the benefit of ex-) Yrs before, met at the same place, and 
: lal] joined in performance of the same ve 


mination being amongst them all. 1! got jercise, the small wheel, at which he sate. | ms 

teen years afterwards, his situation is thus|/to the value of £40 for my wife’s fortune,||for the large one on which wool is spun, jnerable duty. 

described, in some letters to be found in|!but had no real estate of my own, being||the spinner stepping to and fro. Thus|| He was indeed most zealously attached 

the Annual Register for 1760, from which}ithe youngest son of twelve children, born|| was the wheel constantly in readiness, to 'to the doctrine and frame of the Establish 

the following is extracted :— lof obscure parents ; and though my in- | prevent the waste of a moment’s time slled Church. We have seen him congra 
To Mr. ——. come has been but small, and my family ||nor was his industry with the pen, w hen|| tulating himself that he had no dissenters 

** Coniston, Juty 26, 











pounds per annum ; 





| 


tions, that she was worthy to become the} the happy ignorance of the follies and 
help-mate of aman entering upon a plan/| vices of the age, but in mutual peace and 
of life such as he had marked out for him-}eood-will with one another, and are seem- 
self. By her frugality she had stored up) ingly (1 hope really too) sincere Chris- 
asmall sum of money, with which they ||tians, and sound members of the establish-|/engaged, he continued the same kind of 
began housekeeping. In 1735 or 1736,} 
he entered upon his curacy ; and, nine-| 








i754. large, yet, by providential blessing upon occasion called for it, less eager. En-|/in his cure, of any denomination. Some 
| my own diligent endeayours, the kindness||trusted with extensive management of || allowance must be made for the state of 
* Sir—I was the other day upon a par-|of friends, and a cheap country to live in, | public and private affairs, he acted in his opinion when his first religious impres 
'y of pleasure, about five or six miles; we have alwavs had the necessaries of |jrustic neighbourhood as scrivener, writ-|sions were received, before the readey 
from this place, where I met with a very} hife»»_ , jjing out petitions, deeds of conveyance,| will acquit him of bigotry, when I men- 
striking object, and of a nature not very of ¢ 


common. Going into_a clergyman’s| 
house, of whom | had fr@uently heard, 

I found him sitting at the head of a long) 
square table, such as is Commonly used in 
this country by the lower class of people, 
dressed in a coarse blue frock, trimmed 
with black horn buttons ; a checked shirt, |i 
1 leathern strap about his neck for a 
stock, @ coarse apron, and a pair of coarse} 
wooden-soled shoes, platted with iron to 


waite, and the nomination was offered to|| 
\Mr. Walker ; but an unexpected difficulty 
arising, Mr. W., 
handwriting, now lies before me,) 
)expresses 


About the time when this letter was!| 


written, the Bishop of Chester recom-| 
mended the scheme of joining the curacy] 
j\of Ulpha to the contiguous one of Seath-|| 


in a letter tothe Bishop, 
a copy of which, in his own beautifull! 
thus 
himself:—*‘* If he,’ meaning 


wills, covenants, &c. with pecuniary gain} 
to himself, and to the great benefit of his 
employers. These labours (at all times! 
considerable) at one period of the year, | 
viz. between Christmas and Candlemas,' 


tien, that at the time of the augmentation 
lof the cure, he refused to invest part of 
|the money in the purchase of an estate of- 
‘fered to him upon advantageous terms, 
because the proprietor was a quaker ;— 


iwhen money transactions are settled in| whether from scrupulous apprehension 


this country, were often so intense, that| that a blessing would not attend a contrac! 


he passed great part of the night, and 
sometimes whole nights, at his desk. His 
garden also was tilled by his own hand : 


: = : » had ari of pasturage upen the} 
the person in whom'the difficulty originat- he had a right of pasturage uj | 


ed, ‘* had suggested any such objection 
eating his. breakfast; his wife, and the before, I a utterly ry declined 7 
remainder of his children, were some of||2!te™pt to the curacy of Ipha : indeed 
1 was always apprehensive it might be 


preserve them, (what we call clogs in 
these parts,) with a child upon his knee, 
With this pastoral occupation he joined 
ithe labours of husbandry, upon a small) 
them employed in waiting on each other, 
the rest in teasing and spinning wool, at y 
which trade he is a great proficient ;. andjj‘ +, anc umblest drudgery whic | 
: . f | 2 double duty ; and the inhabitants of Ul-!/#” the humble ‘ dredgery.s hich the cul-| 
moreover, when it is made ready for My jtivation of these fields required was per-| 


. yha despair of being able to support : , : 
sale. will lay it by sixteen, or thirty-two)! > formed by self. 

, ‘ = eM ced aoe | schoolmaster who is not curate there al-||!0'™ 2d by himself 
pounds weight, upon his back, and on) 


foot. seven or eight miles will carry it to so—which suppressed all thoughts in me|} It might have been concluded that no} 
OOL 5 4 Ss re } $9 . 

‘ ark i he demth of w of serving them both. one could thus, as it were, have convert- 
the market, even in the depth of winter. : - led his body inte achi find a, | 
i was not much surprised at all this, as!} The same man, who was thus liberal in})@ Ms Doty into a maciune of in¢ ustry for; 
you may possibly be, having heard a the education of his numerous family, was 


great deal of it related before. But 1|,even munificent in hospitality as a parish ||S° frequently bent upon secular concerns, | 
must confess myself astonished with the) priest. 


Every Sunday, were served, up- || Without grievous injury to the more pre-| 
alacrity and the good humour that ap-| on the long table at which he has been|icious = mr 4 cay 
peared both in the clergyman and his|| described as sitting with a child upon his}; powers of intellect pte e, or its ppnees e| 
wife, and more so, at the sense and inge- knee, messes of broth, for the refresh- display ed, in the midst of circumstances) 
nuity of the clergyman himself.”°—— ment of those of his congregation who! apparently so unfavourable, and where, | 

We will now give his own account of;came from a distance, and usually took||® the direct cultivation of the mind, $0} 
himself, to be found in the following) their seats as parts of his own household. jsmall apeyuse of time — allotted * But,| 
letter :— “| It seems scarcely possible that this custom||!9 this extraordinary man, things in their 

‘Sir-—Yours of the 26th instant was|could have commenced before the aug-|n@ture adverse were reconciled : his con- 

ommunicated to me by M. C and ]{|mentation of his cure ; and, what would|/Versation was rémarkable, not only for 
should have returned an immediate an-|\to many have been a high price of self. ||being chaste and pure, but for the degree 
ewer, but the hand of Providence then ly-|| denial, was paid, by the pastor and his ir which - hegee ape: and eloquent ; his 
ing heavy upon an ainiable pledge of con- /mily, for this gratification—as the treat written style bey correct, simple, and ani-} 
ugal endearment, hath since taken from|could only be provided by dressing at one imated. Nor did his affections suffer more 
me a promising girl, which the disconso-||time the whole, perhaps, of their weekly ithan his intellect ; he was tenderly alive 
late mother too pensively laments the loss allowance of fresh animal food; conse-|jto all the duties of his pastoral office : the 
of ; though we have yet eight living, all|/quently, for a succession of days, the ta- aed and needy “he Rese sent empty 
healthful, hopeful children, whose names) ble was covered with cold victuals only. |/®W4Y 5 the stranger was fed and refresh- 
ind ages are as follows :—Zaccheus, aged|| He loved old customs and usages, and jed 2. the unfr equented vale ;_ the 
almost eighteen years ; Elizabeth, six-4in some instances stuck to them to his own|isick were visited ; and the feelings of hu- 
teen years and ten months ; Mary, fif-loss ; for having had a sum of money in||™@™'Y found further rn nase the 
teen ; Moses, thirteen years and three|ithe hands of a neighbouring tradesman, distresses and embarrassments - the 
months ; Sarah, ten years and three| when long course of time had raised the| worldly estate of his neighbours, with 
months ; Mabel, eight years and three rate of interest, and more was offered, he| which his talents for business made him 
months ; William Tyson, three years and)refused to accept it--an act not difficult| acquainted ; and the disinterestedness, 
eight months ; and Anne Esther, one! to one, who, while he was drawing seven- impartiality, and uprightness which he 
vear and three months; besides Anne,|teen pounds a year from his curacy, de- maintained in the management of all affairs 
who died two years and six months ago,/clined, as we have seen, to add the profits confided to him, a virtues seldom - 
and was then aged between nine and ten ;)\of another smal! benefice to his own, lest! parated in his own conscience from reli- 
and Eleanor, who died the 22d January || he should be suspected of cupidity. From||$!0"* obligations. 

last, aged six years and ten months. Zac-|this vice he was utterly free ; he made|} That no common importance was at- 
cheus, the eldest child, is now learning|ino charge for teaching school: such as||tached to the observance of religious or- 
the trade of tanner, and has twe years and|jcould afford to pay, gave him what they/ldinances by his family, appears from the 
a half of his apprenticeship to serve.—|ipleased. When very young, having kept||following memorandum by one of his de- 

















| 


! framed for the benefit of the church be- 


tween persons not in religious sympathy 
| with each other ; or, as a seeker of peace, 
he was afraid of the uncomplying disposi 


mountains, for a few sheep and a couple||tion which at one time was too frequently 
of cows, which required his attendance. | conspicuous in that sect. 


Of this an in- 
stance had fallen under his own notice 
for while he taught schoo! at Lowes-wa- 


|W Aisagreeable to ury audits y at Rentiovaita, (scale, renting two or three acres in addi-|iter, certain persons of that denomination 
Jas they have been always accustomed to jtion to his own less than one acre of glebe;|| had refused to pay, or be distrained upon, 


for the accustomed annual interest due 
from them, among others, under the title 
of church stock ; a great hardship upon 
the incumbent, for the curacy of Lowes- 
water was then scarcely less poor than 
that of Seathwaite. To what degree this 


\the humblest uses, and kept his thoughts | prejudice of his was blameable, need not 


be determined : certain it is, that he was 
not only desirous, as he himself says, to 
live in peace, but in love, with all men. 
He was placable, and charitable in his 
judgments ; and, however correct in con 





duct and rigorous to himself, he was evye1 
ready to forgive the trespasses of others, 
and so soften the censure that was cast 
upon their frailties. Jt would be unpar- 
donable to omit, that, in the maintenance 
of his virtues, he received due support 
from the partner of his long life. She 
was equally strict in attending to he: 
share of their joint cares, nor less dili- 
gent in her appropriate oecupations. <A 
person who had been some time their 
servant in the latter part of their lives, 
concluded the panegyric of her mistress 
by saying tome, ‘‘ she was no less excel- 
lent than her husband : ‘she was good to 
the poor ; she was good to every thing!" 
He survived for a short time this virtuous 
companion. When she died, he ordered 
that her body should be borne to the 
grave by three of her daughters and one 
grand-daughter ; and, when the corpse 
was lifted from the threshold, he insisted 
upon lending his aid, and feeling about. 
for he was then almost blind, ‘ook hold of 
a napkin fixed to the coffin; and, as 4 
bearer of the body, entered the cha 
pel, a few steps from the lowly Par 
sonage. 


What a contrast does the life of this ob- 
scurely-seated, and, in point of worldly 
wealth, poorly-reparl Churchman, pre- 





he annual income of my chapel at pre- 
sent, as near as | can count it, may amount 
o about £17, 10s. of which is paid in 
cash, viz. £5 from the bounty of Queen 








a diary of his expenses, however trifling, 
the large amount, at the end of the year, 
surprised him; and from that time the 


rule of his life was, to be economical, not) 


scendants, which | am tempted to insert 
at length, as it is characteristic, and some- 
what curious :—** There is a small chapel, 
in the county palatine of Lancaster,where 








sent to that of a Cardinal Wolsey !— 


Otis a burthen, Cromwell, ‘tis a burthen 
Too heavy for a man who hopes for heaven.” 
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THE ULEANER. 





——————— —-— do we'lllive, 
And pray, acd sing, and tell old tales, anu jaugh 

At gilded butrertlies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of Court News; and we'll talk with them too, 
Who loses and who wins; who's in and who’s out; 
And take upon us the mystery of things, 

Asif we were Gou’s spies SMAKSPEARR. 








Trial by Ordeal.—This modé of trial 


CHD MINERVA, 3 


ten children. 


enema 














ane PA ESOL SO DENIS 
sovereign; and at length finding he was||fented in Tuscany, but with the utmost)/other insects, were resorted to; till at 
merely put off with promises, resolved to||regret. 
throw himself entirely on his majesty’s|/but was almost as great a hater of his fel- that some living subject should be pro- 
benevolence, and going to the levee on an|//low-creatures as Swift himself. 
audience-day, made a full disclosure of |Greek appears to have been written by|/reader, when | tell you that a louse was 
his embarrassed circumstances, attribut-||some not very ‘learned Theban” or |mentioned. The difficulty was where to 
ing them to the unavoidable expenses of || Boeotian, who had probably learnt logic ||procure one ; but the Russian servants 
As the emperor scarcely ||trom an Irish priest, if we may judge by|/ being observed to scratch their heads oc- 
knew the officer by name, he was anxious the inconsequence of his reasoning. The! casionally, it was presumed possible that a 


Smollett did not love every body,||last it was suggested by one of the party 


The||cured. Be not shocked, gentle, delicate 


i appears is still occasionally practised in||to discover whether his distresses were|{fourth has the merit, and that alone, of a/|Vistt to their isha, or dwelling-place, might 


India. Mr. Forbes in his Oriental Me- 


exaggerated, and disguising his person, as 


moirs says, ‘* among other perplexing|| was his usual practice, he went unattend- |) 


circumstances in my administration of jus- 
tice at Dhuboy, | was sometimes obliged 
to admit of the ordeal trial. A man was 
accused of stealing a child covered with 


jewels, (which is a common mode of|/friendless orphan, whom the benevolent | 


adorning infants among the wealthy Hin- 


doos;) many circumstances appeared||/manity. 


against him, on which he demanded the 
ordeal. It was a measure to which f was 
very averse; but at the particular re- 
quest of the Hindoo arbitrators, who sat 
on the carpet of justice, and especially at 
‘he earnest entreaty ofthe child’s parents, 
i consented. A cauldron of boiling oil 
was brought into the durbar, and after a 
short ceremony by the Brahmins, the ac- 
cused person, without shewing any anxie- 
ty, dipped his hand to the bottom and took 
out a small silver coin which I still pre- 
“serve in remembrance of this transaction. 
He did not appear to have sustained any 
damage, or to suffer the smallest pain ; 
but the process went no further, as the 
parents of the child declared themselves 
perfectly convinced of his innocence.” 
~— 

The Cow and Cossack.—After the sur- 
vender of Paris to the allied army, and 
luring the encampment of the Cossacks 
.n the neighbourhood of that city, one of 
them stole a cow and carried it off to his 


hut, to which he tied her: the owner of||!2to a neat, but very inferior coffee-house, | 


the animal, a poor female peasant, having 
it length discovered the retreat of her 
beast, went with money in her hand to 
purchase her from the robber. “See,” 
said she to the Cossack Officer, (for the 
‘lepredator himself was absent) **see how 
fondly she regards me. I will give dou- 
hle her value to get her back.”” The 
price being agreed upon, the officer re- 
ceived the money as trustee for his Cos- 
sack, and the peasant lead the cow home 
in triumph. The points of her horns 
were covered with several folds of rags, 
as if to prevent her doing mischief ; these 
the owner removed on getting home, but 
what was her surprise to find they con- 
tained fifty large pieces of gold! she hur- 
ried back to the officer with the money, 
who, struck with her honesty, refused to 
receive it, and returned her as a reward 


the twenty crowns she had given for her 


cow. She then gave the money to the 
Mayor of the village to distribute 
her fellow-sufferers. 


Generosity.—Count Munich, minister to||P!ain octagonal form, about thirty feet in 
the empress Elizabeth, was banished to||height, and six feet in diameter at the 
Siberia for twenty years, but was restor- 


ed to his dignity upon the accession of 


Peter the Third. Soon after this eleva- 


amengiiiect, rises the tomb of Smollett, the au- 


of ten, he saw eleven children ; and, upon) 
inquiring into the cause of that circum-| 
stance, was informed, the eleventh was a| 


veteran had educated from motives of hu-| 
The act of generosity did not} 
yo unrewarded by the magnanimous em-| 
peror, who not only promoted the officer, | 
but gave a hundred florins to each of the) 
children. 

During the emperor’s residence in Pa-; 
ris, his levee was not only open to men| 
of rank and consequence, but to all those 
whose virtues or talents entitled them tol 
jattention, and those he always treated with! 
ithe most flattering marks of distinctior ;! 
jan when he returned their visits, (which! 
jhe always made a point of doing,) not only| 
— a view of proving his politeness and | 
jcondescension, but with a desire of ob-| 
taining information, he would never suffer} 
\them to attend him to the door, but re-| 
|quest they would not use ceremony with 
jhim, nor waste that time which might be| 
\devoted to more beneficial purposes. His} 
\generosity whilst in France, was not mere-| 
\ly confined to men of letters, (whom he 
actively patronized) but his purse was al-| 
Ways open in every object of charity.—! 


. | 
{Going at avery early hour one morning} 


| 
| 











- 


in a retired part of Paris, he called for al 
cup of chocolate before the fire was sufii-| 
Iciently lighted to heat it ; and, during the} 


process, he entered into general conver- 





ed to the officer’s abode, where, instead! the space would admit.’ 


successful attempt to crowd into twelve) procure the wished-for treasure. On this 
lines as much nonsense and bad verse as||the court-banker, with great narvere, and 
| tittle suspecting that his good-breeding 
|| would be called in question, cried, ‘* Doc- 
Discovering Murderers.—When of old||'0"s bab need —E yourself such _— 
a person was murdered, it was said that,||/MCCessary trouble j"" and at the same tome 
on the touch, or even the approach of || Putting his finger and thumb scientifically 
the murderer, blood would gush out of the |'® the back of his head, immediately se 
boy. In varjous parts of Europe, this || duced one, the finest and fattest of its kind 

was actually held as an undoubted proof) ae 

of guilt; and with the vulgar it is still a|) In the Island of Borneo, the inhabitants 
very prevailing article of belief, that mur-| know little of medicine, and however des- 
der in this way is sure to be found out.—|| perate the case of a patient is, bleeding is 
Beard says, that the practice originated | considered by them a circumstance of a 
in the following occurrence :—* Certain) most alarming nature. Capt. Beckman 

gentlemen in Denmark, being on an even-| who was once under the necessity of sub- 
ing together at an inn, fell out amongst |mitting to the operation, says, ‘* one day 
themselves, and from words went. to|| being indisposed, | ordered the surgeon 
blows ; the candles being put out in this|/to bleed me ; Cay Deponattee, a native, 
blind fray, one of them was stabbed by al with several others being in the room, 
poignard. The murderer was unknown!|and strangers to the operation, were in 
by reason of the number, although the||great amazement to know what we were 
gentlemen accused a pursuivant of the |jabout, till at length the vein being open- 
king’s of it, who was one of them in thelled, they saw the blood gush out ; on this 
room. Christernus the Second, then|\they were so frightened, that they imme- 
king, to find out the homicide, craegn 4 ran out of the room, crying out, 
them all to come together in the room ;||‘ Oran, gela attee,’ that Is, the man’s 


—_- 


and standing round about the dead corpse, 
he cou.manded that they should, one af- 
ter another, lay their rmght hand on the 
slain gentlemen’s breast, swearing that 
they had not killed him. The gentlemen 
did so, and no sign appeared to witness 
against them: the pursuivant only remain- 
ed, who (condemned before in his own 
conscience) went first of all and kiss- 
ed the dead man’s feet; but as soon as he 
laid his hands on his breast, the blood 





sation with the landlord upon the affairs 
of his family, who told him he was much 
distressed at not being able to raise athon.| 
sand crowns for his only daughter, who 
could marry very advantageously if he 
could procure that sum, but that not be- 
ing the case, the young man’s father re- 
solutely opposed the match. The empe- 
ror made no reply to this intelligence, 
but drank, and paid for his chocolate ; 
then called for pen and ink, and wrote an 
order on his banker for six thousand li- 
vres, which he presented to the astonish- 
ed girl. 


~—— 

Smoltett’s Tomb.—Situated on the banks 
of the Arno, between Leghorn and Pisa, 
in the most romantic spot that even the 
vivid imagination of an Italian could se- 


thor of Roderick Random, &c. It is of a 






ase, which forms an apartment, to which 
there are three doors. The English who 
visit it from the port of Leghorn, have 
erected a plain marble table, surrounded 


gushed forth in great abundance, both out 
of his wound and nostrils ; so that urged 


wy tntwevident accusation, he conféssed 


the murder, and by the king’s own sen- 
tence, was immediately beheaded,” 
> 

Evelyn’s Memoirs.—A short time be- 
fore the publication of the Memoirs of 
John Evelyn, Mr. Upcott, of the London 
Institution, was at Wotton, in Surry, the 
residence of the Evelyn family ; and sit- 
ting after supper with Lady Evelyn and 
Mrs. Molineux, his attention was attracted 
to a tippet made of feathers, on which the 
latter was employed. ‘‘ Ah, Mrs. Mo- 
lineux, we have all of us our hobbies,” 
said Mr. Upcott. 
cott,” rejoined Lady Evelyn, ‘‘ and may 


is?” Why mine, madam, from a very 
early age, has been the collecting of the 
hand-writing of men of eminence.’’— 


”” 


** you would care for things like these ; 


* Very true, Mr. Up- 


I take the liberty of asking what yours 


** What ! I suppose,” Mrs. Molineux said, 


unfolding one of her thread-cases, which 


|heart or mind is foolish ; after which they 
|told us, that we let out our very souls 
jand lives willingly. ‘To this I replied, 
that their diet being mean, and their drink 
only water, they had no occasion for 
bleeding ; but that we, who drankjso much 
wine and punch, and fed upon flesh, which 
rendered the blood hot and rich, were ab- 
solutely obliged to resort to the operation 
to prevent illness. Cay Deponattee re- 
plied, ‘1 think that shows you to be still 
greater fools, in putting yourselves to 
such expensive charges, on purpose to 
receive pain for it.’ This was certainly 
a very just observation, and fully evinced 
that, if they wanted faith in the utility of 
this expedient, they were not defective 
im natural understanding.” 
> 
-1 Caveat.—I have ninety-nine reasons. 
said a Counsel, for my client’s not appear- 
ing incourt. ‘The first is, that he is dead : 
jstop, said the Judge, we will not trouble 
you for the other ninety-eight. 
> 


Brahminical Law.—-‘‘ For contumeli- 
ous language toa Brahmin,” says the law 
of Menu, ‘a Sudra must have an iron 
style, ten fingers long, thrust red-hot in- 
to his mouth ; and for offering to give in- 
struction to priests, hot oil must be pour- 
ed into his mouth and ears.”’ For striking 
a Brahmin, even with a blade of grass, o1 
overpowering him in argument, the of- 
| fender must soothe him by falling pros- 
jtrate. A Brahmin, whether learned or 








tion, a man of some distinction in the em-}}€T ule 
pire, who had been the means of adding with stone seats within ; and scarcely a 
to the rigorous treatment the count had||Vessel arrives, but the officers and crew 
received, threw himself ou his knees, and||PaY @ visit to Smollett’s tomb. It is wor- 
iumbly besought forgiveness of his crime. |\thy of remark, that the tomb is covered 
“Go,” said the generous man; ‘ were||With laurel, so that hardly one stone can 
my heart like yours, perhaps | might be seen, and it is even bound up to clear 
seek revenge; but as I am above your the entrance at the doors. The laurel 
reach, you have no longer cause to he|jgrows wild in all parts of Tuscany, and 
afraid.”? the homage of friends has planted many a 
An anecdote of a similar kind is related||slip on the tomb of departed genius.— 
of the emperor Adrian, who receiving an Four marble slabs are placed inside, with 
apology from aman who had been his in- inscriptions in the Italian, Latin, Greek, 
veterate enemy before. his elevation, ||2%4 English languages.. A recent travel- 
made this noble, dignified reply : «* My ler, remarking on these inscriptions, says 
good friend, you have escaped my. anger,||‘‘!f poor Smallett had the same feelings, 
for Lam now an Emperor !” how dreadfully unquiet must he lie under 
— the weight of such execrable epitaphs.— 

Anecdotes of the Emperor Joseph II.—A\|Besides the wretched versification, the 
broken veteran in the Austrian service, 


two first contain what is frequently very 
whose pension was insufficient for thejjnecessary in anepitaph, but what certain- 


support of his family, had frequently madejjly cannot recommend it to those who 
application to those about the court tojjkknew the subject of it. They contain 










was formed of a letter written by Sarah,|lignorant, is a powerful divinity, even as 
Dutchess of Marlborough. ‘‘ Iudeed I//fire is a powerful divinity, whether con. 
should, very much.’ ‘Oh, if that be||secrated or popular. Thus, though Brab 


easily satisfy you. This house is full of|{mean occupations, they must invariably 
such matters ; there is a whole washing|be honoured, for they are something 
basket full of letters and other papers of |transcendently divine.” ‘If a magistrate 
old Mr. Evelyn, in the garret, which 1|/has committed a crime, and any person, on 
was so tired of seeing, that L ordered the jdiscovering that crime, should beat and 
housemaid the other day to light the fires|jill-use him, the magistrate shall thrust an 
with them ; but probably she may not yet/liron spit through him, and roast him at 
have done it.” The bell was rung, the|jthe fire.” ‘A king,” says the law oi 
basket appeared untouched ; and the re-||Menu, “ is formed of particles from the 
sult was, the publication of the Memoirs||chief guardiaa deities, and consequently 
of John Evelyn. surpasses all mortals in glory. Like the 
—- sun, he burns eyes and hearts ; nor can 

Russian Politeness.—-A court banker,||any human creature on earth even gaze 
Mr. Rogovikoff, since dead, really a well-jjon him. He, fire and air ; he, the God 
bred, sensible, polite man, was dining with|jof Criminal Justice ; he, the Genius ot 
Dr. RL at Petersburg ; and after dinner,||/Wealth ; he, the Regent of Waters ; he, 
the Doctor having recently received from||the Lord of the Firmament. A King, 
England au improved solar microscope,|jeven though a child, must not be treated 
proposed to amuse his guests with it. Asjjlightly, from an idea that he is a mere 








Saye his real situation represented to hisjeach an untruth : Smollett did not die con- 


usual, piths of plants, wings ef flies, andimortal.” 


your taste,” said Lady Evelyn, ‘we can||mins employ themselves in all sorts of 
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\for people of the inferior classes, particu- 
\larly for carriers who transport commodi- 
ties this way on packhorses, here called 
‘Tis pleasant, through the Joop-holes of retreat, || chevaux de somme. We metanumber of 
To peep at & sch a world; to see the stir ||these carriers on the road; and | learnt 
Of the great Uabel, and not feel the crowd | “4 ? aNy 
Cowren |) but too late, from them, how one may fa- 
SS = || cilitate this journey over the snow. Every 
IOURNEY OVER MOUNT GOTTHARD TO ‘carrier goes before his horse with a sho- 
LUCERN. No. IL. ivel; and where he finds the snow to be 
Sis, |weak, or to have holes in it, he covers it 
|with fresh snow, which he stamps down 
E |; with his feet, and by this means his horse, 
On the third of June, | performed the} though heavy loaded, seldom sinks. 
most difficult and perilous of the many) | was now obliged to descend north- 
‘lays’ journeys I had hitherto made : and) wards from the capuchins, as | had got up 
1 ‘shall long remember it. The whole) to them on the south side, and had about 
way from Airol to the top of mount Gott-| oi. or seven miles again to go over the 
hard is generally very steep. Avout half || snow. ‘This part of the journey | like- 
ifter five in the morning | set out on MY) Wise performed on foot ; and then caused 
expedition ; continually ascending as if | myself to be drawn, | was so fatigued with 
was going up a _ During the|! my frequent falls. The road, however, 
first five miles all is woody, fine larch and) doe, pot ran quite so steep as on the 
fir trees, which gradually become lower, |southern side, and is therefore less 
and atlength are quite lost. he remain- dangerous, as one is not forced so fre- 
ing part of the ascent is then bare rock ; quently to cross the Reuss over arches of 
here and there, where it is not too steep, |snow, "as we keep that river all the way 
there is a covering of grass and herbs. |) on the right. Yet 1 found myself very 
About seven o'clock I arrived at the! much relieved on reaching the end of the 
snow. I had now five or six miles to as-l] enow. and could once more pursue my 
cend, or somewhat more, and saw nothing) way on firm land. I now got on horse- 
round me but a wide waste of deep snow iback, highly delighted at having left that 
covering the ground from twenty to fifty) irksome way behind me ; and was as much 
feet in height. The part of the mountain|) at my ease as if I was riding on the finest 
thus covered is all along a kind of valley.) turf: though | saw nothing above and be- 
but as steep as the roof of a house ; for!) jow and around me but rocks and precipi- 
on both sidesarise mountains of bare rock.|| ces, Towards noon I arrived at the Dorf 
Through this steep rocky vale, bedecked) hospital in the Urseline valley. 


she » Tics in: ar ! , \ : 
with snow, rushes the Ticino, in a nar rows Chis charming valley, which is almost 
but deep channel hollowed out of the} 


ne})a plain, though so high on the Alps, is the 
rock, and, with great nose, pursues Its) seat of a particular people, not numerous, 
way in so many turnings that one is oblig-| enjoying an almost complete republican li- 
ed to cross it several times. At present! berty under the sovereignty of the can- 
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From the Journal! o/ a literary Traveller. 
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|whence they get winter provender for 
their cattle. Each inhabitant has the right 
lof sending as many cattle in summer on 
the common Alps, as he can fodder during 
the winter with his ownhay. Even such 
ws possess no property of their own, en- 
joy a share in these pastures. 

The cheese made here, which is called 
Urseline, is of an excellent quality: and 
great quanties of it are sent to Italy, espe- 
cially to Naples ; from thence much of it 
is carried to Spain. This article, and the 
cattle bred for sale, bring the inhabitants 
the money for procuring whatever else is 
wanting. 

About two in the afternoon | took my 
departure from Hospital, proceeding 
nerth-east through the pleasant and even 
vale ; and at three o’cleck | reached the 
end of it. Here it seemed not possible to 
tind an outlet, on account of the lofty per- 
pendicular rocks that stand in every part. 
Only the Reuss has excavated for itself a 
narrow passage towards the north. But 
having no shore, and running as through a 
canal between the rocks, there are no 
means of getting oft that way. Accord- 
ingly, they have been obliged to cut a 
road through the heart of a rock by the 
side of the Reuss. It is only eighty paces 
m length, so broad as to admit of two 
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offer his pages as a criterion by which he 
is to stand or fall in the estimation of the 
reading world. For some months before 
the appearance of the Pioneers, we have 
had our curiosity kept alive, and our an- 
ticipations strongly excited by the puffs, 
which have, from time to time, appeared 
in one of our daily papers. Praise has 
been dealt out most liberally on the book 
long before we had an opportunity of judg- 
ing whether there were or were not a 
just foundation for that praise. The na- 
tural consequence was, that our expecta- 
tions were highly raised ; and we regret 
that we must say, in honest truth, that 
these expectations have not been realized, 
We find ‘much to condemn in the ‘ Pio- 
neers :’’—we find much tediousness in its 
idescriptions, mach confusion in its dia- 
logue, and a great want of “ keeping,” 
in the sense the author gives it, in its 
characters. At the same time, we ac- 
|knowledge the interest we have felt in 
some of the scenes, and the excitement in 
our feelings at the close of the second 
volume. 

But to commence with the author's 
preface, which is by far the worst part of 
the book :—it is addressed to Mr. Charles 
Wiley, bookseller ; and begins with as 
complete a truism as was ever written ; 








horses to pass each other, and just high 
enough for the rider not to hit his head 
against the rocky vault. In the middle is 


sage. 
A greater contrast is perhaps not to be 


ithe scenes at each end of this passage of 


1} : P 
|| man is more or less the sport of accident,” 


a small opening in the side towards the ri-||and expressing a doubt whether authors 
ver for letting a little light into the pas-|are ‘* exempted from this humiliating in- 
| fluence.” 


informing us of a fact which we learn 
while sophomores at college, that “ every 


Are we to conclude from this, 
ithat authors are not men / for if every man 


| 


seen in all nature than is here formed by ibe subject to the vagaries of accident, and 
‘ 


if authors are men, there does not appear 


lonly eighty paces. Before you enter it||to be much necessity for this doubt. ‘The 
you are ina delightful and level vale, be-||author furthermore tells us, *‘ that this is 





the stream, with all its stone bridges, was)\ton of Ury. They inhabit four villages 
aliiatiaia te ch , anes ti > visible . rT & eg ae 
covered with snow, soas to be visible on-|| that lie dispersed in the valley, which is 
ly here and there. Accordingly | rode entirely surrounded on all sides with lof- 
over snow which has no foundation in the | ty and steep mountains, in such manner 
deep whereor to rest. Should this vault) that all access to it might, with very little 
fallin, one must sink ane an abyss through) trouble, he denied to every effort of hu- 
: arapi rre sc se. The} m: , 
which a mapas soevent sa ata eT he} man power. There are but four ways 
vest of it is, that the traveller can sel:lom) that lead out of it, exactly facing the four 


see HIfis tremendous situation; yet he|l quarters of the compace 


Tawards the 


comes to places where it too plainly|/south, across mount Gotthard ; towards 
strikes his sight ; where the stream runs/the north, down the cleft which the Reuss 
deep below him by the side of the road,||has hollowed through the mountain ; to-|) 


c A cee aol 4 
and then somewhat farther on he sees aj] wards the west, over the Furca to Wallis 


: re | 
hizh vault of pure snow raised over the and towards the east, across the upper 


current. From under this vault the tor-|| Alp. But all these passes are so intri- 
rent rushes, as from a dark cavern ; an¢|/cate, and, in many places, so narrow, that 
the idea that one must ride over this frail||they might with great ease be entirely 
fabric actually makes the head giddy. To) stopped up. On the mountains that en- 


this danger is to be added that arising from} close the vale, rise the sources of four 
the great masses*of snow, which at times||considerable rivers: on mount Gotthard 


come tumbling down from the height, car-|/are the sources of the Ticino and the 


rying with them whatever they meet.— Reuss ; on the Furca the source of the 
In two several places I saw fragments of || Rhone, not farfrom it that of the Aar, and] 
sach masses, that had {ately rolled down,|| backwards, on the upper Alp, the source 


lying by the side of the road. lof the farther Rhine. ° 
The passage across this snow has no, 


come somewhat solid. 


weak and yielding, 


quently sink deep into it. 


gin to sink, immediately perceive their) their cattle. 


sprinkled with flowers of various hues,|/the third of his novels, and that the first 
jwhere a universal stillness reigns, the || was written because he was told that he 
jseat of repose and the mildest sensations.|*‘ could not write a grave tale ;’” and in 
No sooner are you got through the arched | order to prove that the world did not 


| passage, than you are at once inthe midst)| know him,—(modesty !) he wrote one so 


The thoughtful traveller is here struck 
other consistence than what it acquires by)! with no small surprise at finding, in a val- 
being trodden together, and is thus be-||fey, where he sees neither fields nor trees, 
But, as at thisnor any thing else conducive to the supply 
season of the year the sun acts in full vi- }of human wants, handsome villages, and 
gour, the path isin various places become | inhabitants living in good circumstances, 
and the horses fre-'|commodiously lodged, and well clothed. 
It is curious|/Of the necessaries of life, the people here} 
to see how these animals, when they be-jihave nothing but the milk and flesh of 
' All the rest, even to the 
danger, and with extreme caution strive}! wood for fuel, must be laboriously fetched 
to recover themselves, that they may not/ion horses ; and yet they have real abun- 


jof a scene, noisy and terrfic beyond any 
|thing the imagination can conceive ; the 
| roaring sound of a large body of water 
rushing down from a monstrous height in 
|numbeFtess directions ; a narrow cleft in 
the rock of a tremendous depth; hundgeds 
of rocky fragments to all appearance 
| threatening immediate destruction to the 
trembling traveller ; a road hewn in the 
perpendicularly rising rock, high over the 
abyss, through which the river rushes im- 
petuously down, that makes the road ap- 
pear to be suspended in the air; and, 
jlastly, a small bridge leading across this 
dreadful abyss at a prodigious height. 
This is the famous Devil’s bridge, which 
must be passed in order to get on the 
above road hewn through the solid rock. 
On this bridge one is stunned by the noise 
of the furious torrent of water, giddy from 
the amazing height, and wet through with 
the spray dashing from the rocks, and dri- 
ven about with the wind. ‘The horvor of 
the scene is beyond all description; and 
one is at a loss to conceive how people 
could have resolved on making a road 
through such a place. 


LITERATURE. 


pt 


grave that nobody would read it! Was 
\lits gravity the greatest objection to ‘* Pre- 
caution ?”’—Many other causes might 
\conspire to prevent a work from becom- 
Hing popular ; such as stupidity, inanity, 
want of interest, &c. 
| ‘To pass over his second novel in si- 
lence, we are seriously made acquainted 
with the important fact, that he wrote the 
jj third to please himself exc/usively.—Well 
done ! here is an inducement, with a ven- 
\geance, to write upwards of six hundred 
pages !—to please himself! This is, in 
truth, the quintessence of selfishness, 
It is, and has been the common and 
sickening cant of every self-conceited 
novelist for upwards of acentury. If he 
wrote this book exclusively to please him- 
self, why, in the name of wonder, does Le 
publish it? Is it that he can read it 
himself more conveniently in print than 
in manuscript? What kindness and re- 
spect he shows to the feelings of the pub- 
lic! He has not written the *‘ Pioneers’’ 
froma wish to gratify and amuse the world ; 
not from a high and earnest desire for re- 
putation ; not in order to display talent 
and taste ; but exclusively to please him- 
self! Really we should suppose, that 
any author of good common sense, or 











The Pioneers, or the Sources of the Sus- 





by too forcible exertions work themselves|| dance of every thing; and at the inns a 


. | 
still deeper in the snow. 


which I rode was somewhat more spirited lof some other countries. 


deep. 


But this was likewise tiresome, as & often! 
fell on entering rather deeper than ordi- 
nary, and lay in the snow. After a toil- 
some and tedious way of ten or twelve} 
miles, | at length came about nine o’clock 
to the utmost height of the road, and en- 
ered the monastery of the Capuchins, 
where | was glad to rest. Here ure two 


of villagers and rustics. 


ly secure possession of property. 


rouses ; one of them inhabited by two ca- 
puchin monks, who lodge travellers of 
lecent appearance. 


The other is an iap 








The horse on|| man m vy dine as weil as inthe great towns| 
The inhabi- 
than the others, and struggled too violent-|/ tants, in their whole manner, have more! 
lv, so that he several times got pretty lithe appearance of substantial townsmen 
This made riding uneasy to me.||than of boors and clowns, and the capital 
ind | determined, weak as I was, to walk. || people who have the management of theirjuninteresting parts of the work. 
public concerns, have, with all the natural 
simplicity of manners that here prevails, 
far more the looks of capital citizens than 
Such are the be- 
neficial effects of liberty and the perfect- 


These people derive their maintenance 
from the rich pastures dispersed on the 
mountains, the greater part of which be- 
long to them all as common property, and 
from the meadow lands in the valley, 


quehannah. 
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tion.” 





This is entitled a ‘* Descriptive Tale” 


scriptions are by far the most tedious and 


| per ; A 
|giving the work a fair and impartial re- 


view ; and we shall content ourselves 


and defects of the author. 





attention. The only proper means for an 





By the author of “ Precau- 


very unfortunately, we think, for the de- 


We 
have perused its pages with the object of 


with a few general remarks on the merits 
In the first place, we have to enter our 
protest against the manner in which this 


book has been brought before the public 


author to claim the public approval, is to 
rely on the merits of his work, and to 


common confidence in his own powers, 
would disdain such contemptible affecta- 
tion. 

The author next surprises us with 
some very witty and ironical hits at the 
reviewers. [Does he mean Jerrrey, or 
Girrorp, or Garpner, or Everett—or 
all of them ?] With the greatest simpli- 
city he confesses that he has frequently 
ranged the universe of ideas, and come 
back again in perfect ignorance of their 
meaning. This is all very fair, and very 
modest, and very humble. But does this 
justify him in his ingenious and merry sar- 
casms against the reading community ? Be- 
cause his own mental powers are not sufhi- 
ciently great to comprehend the meaning 
of their language, must he anathematiz:e 
the skulls of all others? Besides, what 
have all these remarks of his to do with 
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the subject of his novel ? They are as 
much out of place as a woman would be 
at the head of an army. 

He next favours us with a few re- 
marks about ** keeping ;” and kindly in- 
‘orms us of his own private opinion as to 
ihe meaning of this word—that it applies 
to “the subject, and not to the use of 
‘erms or of cant expressions.” ‘Then 
why, we ask, does he sicken us with the 
disgusting cant of the Yankee pronuncia- 
‘ion in Hiram Doolittle? Why in his tur- 
key shooting scene, does he nauseate us 
withthe cant language of anegre? Or if 
this is consistent with his ideas of ‘“* keep- 
ng,” why did he not go still farther, and 
«ive us the cant of the turkey which 
inakes s® conspicuous a figure in the lat- 
‘er part of his first volume ? 

At the end of his preface he informs 
us, with much philosophy, of his indiffer- 
ence to the puffs or abuse of the critics} 
wr the papers—[ By the way, this looks ra- 
her ungrateful to the daily paper which 
ias been puffing him these three months] 

—and says, if Mr. Wiley meets him with 
_ cheerful face, he shall feel assured that 
ill is essentially well. We do not know 
whether there is any thing peculiarly fas- 
inating in Mr. Wiley’s face when he 
smiles, and of course we conclude that 
our author means that all will be we// ina 
yecuniary sense when Mr. W. smiles on 
iim. We are well aware that the mass 





body by way ef protection against Bump- 
po’s rifle ; is buried very unfeelingly ina 
snow bank with that member which is 
supposed to encase the brains (if turkeys 
have brains) exposed to the murderous 
aim of the marksman ; and at last comes to 
his death in the presence of a young lady, 
a black, and several sympathizing white 
spectators, by means of the said Mr.Bump- 
po’s rifle, 

Next we have the interesting negro 
Freeborn, the lawful owner of this inte- 
resting turkey. He engages our atten- 
tion more perhaps by the peculiar ele- 
gance of his dialect, than by the rela- 
tionship he bears to the bird itself. We 
cannot refrain in this place from ex- 
pressing our wonder at the faithfulness 
and accuracy with which Mr. C. deals out 
the negro “* gibberish,”’ and the great cu- 
riosity we feel to ascertain where, how, 
and when, he became so intimately ac- 
quainted with this graceful and polished 
phraseology. 

Third, in point of interest, we rank 
Agamemnon, familiarly called Aggy, an- 
other young man of colour. The most 
remarkable exploit of Aggy, is his breach 
of trust as to the killing of the deer, when 
he saw Mr. Richard make “ dreadful pre- 
paration”’ with his whip. We must also 
take notice of the fact, that his face chang- 
ed to a white colour, in the hour of fear 





ff authors generally 
** Rack their brains for lucre, not for fame ;” 


yut this is the first time we have known 


ny of them, even from Walter Scott down), 
» the smallest scribbler in Grub-street,|| 


-o candid as to acknowledge the motives 
which induced them to write. We had 
ll along, stupidly enough, imagined, that 
in author of talents looked for the honours 
of success ; that he was actuated more by 


he noble thirst for fame and reputation,|! 


han by the love of dollars and cents, un- 


ul Mr. Coorer kindly assured us to the}| 


contrary in his peroratio. 


To sum up the substance of this pre-|/ 


ace, we have gathered from it these three 
:mportant facts ; that the author wrote his 
vook solely to gratify himself; that he 
annot comprehend the language of the 
reviewers ; and that he will be quite satis- 
tied if his book only sells well! We 
would also observe, that the personal 
pronoun ‘‘1,”’ is used twenty-five times ; 
and would advise Mr. C. to read Lord 
Chesterfield’s remarks on the use and ap- 
plication of this same se/f-important pro- 
uoun. And now for the tale itself :— 


It professes to be descriptive. Every 
one knows what description ought to be: 
that it ought to be such that a painter on 
veading the lines, could sit down and draw 
rom them a perfect picture on his can- 
vass ; so that the painting might answer 
vor the description, or the description for 

he painting. We very much fear that 
Pertecrini, Rapuaer, or even APELLES 
himself, would be sorely puzzied to form 
a picture from the indistinct and confused 
descriptions of our author. They would 
«io well enough to peruse in a prison, | 
where a man could not get Searson’s! 
poems, or even a country newspaper, 
wherewith to beguile himself; but in any 
other situation they would be insupporta- 


bly tedious ; and on this subject we are} 


clad to conclude with one single remark, 
hat our author's forte most assuredly does 
iot lie in description. 


We have next to consider the promi- 
nent characters of the work, which we 
hall arrange according to. their relative 
rank and dignity. First and foremost is 
Abraham Freeborn’s turkey, who fell a 
victim to lead and gunpowder by means 
of Natty Bumppo. ‘This turkey acts no 
secondary part in the tale : the only mur- 
der that is committed in the whole book is 
upon him and the deer. This of itself 
renders him an object of interest. Be- 
sides, he excites the sympathy of Eliza- 
‘eth ; nearly occasions the death of his 


and danger; and here Mr. Aggy’s face 
junderwent the same metamorphose with 
| Maria Antoniette’s hair, under similar ex- 
|citing causes. In all his strange transmu- 
itations, Ovid has never recorded ene to 
‘equal this. 

The two next important characters are 
|a panther,and a dog whose Christian name 
jis Brave. We are not told whether the 
lother beast was dignified with a name or 
not. The first of these characters most 
terribly frightens a couple of young ladies, 
‘who, instead of staying at home and read- 


‘ing novels, very foolishly and very unfa- 
\shienably romp about in the mountains, 
jand very unluckily meet with a panther, 


because he was attentive to her when the 













our attention. John is an Indian, who 
talks very oddly; gets drunk at the 
village tavern ; sleeps in a barn in acoild 
Christmas night after attending church ; 
vouches for all Natty’s hard stories ; 
comes very near being blown up by two 
pounds of gunpowder, without paying the 
least attention to his scorched limbs, and 
at Jast dies with his eyes fixed on the 
|weet. John, the Great Snake, is decent- 
\ly buried, and a monument is erected over 
his bones with an appropriate ** hic jacet.”” 
He was certainly a philosopher ! ; 
Judge Temple, whose Christian name 








is Marmaduke, is one of the best natured 
men we know of. Nothing appears to af- 
fect the equanimity of his feelings. He 
puts up with the taunts of Richard, the 
plain-speaking of Natty, and the impetu- 
osity of Edwards with admirable “ sang 
froid”’—but this will not appear at all sin- 
gular when we consider that he is by de- 
scent a quaker, by choice an episcopa- 
lian, and by profession a judge. The 
most eventful part of his life appears to 
be a small mistake he makes in the early 
period of the history, where he supposes 
he has shot a deer, and only hit a young 
man hid behind a pine tree. His daugh- 
ter Elizabeth is a young lady who has 
been at boarding-school; is very well 
shaped, and, singularly enough, consider- 
ing her education, goes out with a fishing 
party one evening, and sees Mr. Pump 
fished out of the water by Mr. Leather- 
stocking. She appears to be very whim- 
sical, like the rest of her sex: now she 
treats Edwards with much sympathy ; 
now she turns her bright eye or him with 
much disdain ; and, at last, marries him 





woods were on fire, and threatened her 
with immediate roasting! 

The last character we shall notice js 
Oliver Edwards, who afterwards turns 
ont to be Edward Effingham. He is 


) cltver of thought or expression 
Girectly or indirectly ; and in this the au- 
thor of (be * Pioneers” has offended. We 
shall not quote the passages to which we 
allude ; whoever reads the book will ob- 
serve them. 

We do not much admire the manver in 
which Mr. C. has represented the Yankee 
character, in the persons of Mr. Doolittle. 
and Jotham whose best performance was 
his blowing himself up, and Dr. ‘Todd 
Nor do we think he has been very su: 
cessful in depicting the bold, strong, and 
sublime language of the red men of the 
forest, in the person of Mohegan. Thx 
latter part of the second volume certain] 
contains some interesting scenes ; and if 
gives us satisfaction to say so, after being 
obliged to find fault with so much of the 
work. Balancing the good and bad of the 
two volumes, the book ranks as a tolera 
bly well made novel, and nothing more 
and this credit we give it freely. In con 
cluding, we would advise Mr. C., shoulri 
he write again, to have less puffing in ad 
vance ; to let his work stand or fall by 
itself; and not to rely on newspaper pa- 
ragraphs for gaining a reputation. 
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THE DRAMA. 











—Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 

To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and generous will befriend, 

And triumph on ber efforts wii attend. 
Brooxs 


— 








A Scene from Virtue’s Harvest Home. A 
Comedy, in Five Acts, by T———- 
M——, Esq. 
Lonp BLUEDEVIL. 
Lorp DasHTownN, 
SaurrRE CHEVYCHASE. 
*\ FARMER WHEATSHEALE 
| Lapy ROSEVALLEY. 
| Dame WHEATSHEAF. 
Scene.—The interior of Farmer Wheatsheaf’: 
cottage. In acorner of the apartment hangs 
a side of bacon. Ona table in front is seen 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, a Cheshire cheese, 
and a brownjug. Through the opening at the 
back, a farm-yard, with _—s hen-coop, 
dung-hill, several ploughs, plough-sheres, 
plough-tails, plough-men, plough-boys, &ec. 


Characters... 





mowhat of a hearbramed,; hot-heartert; 





who looks very fiercely ot them; Indkes 
a great hole in the dog’s throat, notwith- 
standing all his gallantry on the occasion, 
whereby the said dog’s life “ fugtt sub um- 
bras ;*’ and as a just retribution for her 
cruelty, (the panther was a female) meets 
the fate of the turkey, from the same rifle, 
fired by the same hand. ‘Thus the dog 
and the panther are summarily dispatch- 
ed. 
Of Mrs. Remarkable Pettibone, and the 
manner in which ber character is depict- 
ed, we beg to be excused from remarking, 
and hasten on to Mr, Pump, as he is call- 
ed. Mr. Pump is certainly a pretty good 
natured clever sort of fellow, who talks 
a great deal of trash, seems to be fond of 
the bottle, and commits a very unfashion- 
able assault and battery on the body of 
Mr. Doolittle, for which he becomes en- 
titled to a room in the county jail, which 
he leaves very shortly without permission, 
making his escape by means of an ox-cart. 
Here the author is fully entitled to claim 
originality and invention. 


Mr. Richard Jones is a bustling, busy, 
jolly, active gentleman, and his character 
wants only one requisite, which is--nature. 
Natty Bumppo, or Leather-stocking, is 
somewhat of an original. His chief ex- 
cellences consist in a peculiar kind of 
laugh, not ‘‘the loud laugh which be- 
speaks an empty mind ;”’ but a silent and 
quiet grin,which is generally accompanied 
by his hands being rubbed under his nose ; 
probably he did not carry a handkerchief. 
He is a good shot, besides, and lives very 
mysteriously in a hut, which he keeps as 
secret from human investigation as if it 
contained the Eleusinian mysteries. He 
entertains quite a stoical indifference for 
money, and is very adroit at spearing fish, 
and hooking up human bodies from the 
water ; and leaves his old haunts for the 
western woods because his friends are de- 
termined to make his old age as comfort- 





ilove, of course, with Miss Elizabeth, the 


impetuous youth, who hates judge ‘T'em- 


Enter FARMER WHEATSHEAP, followed by 
DaME WHESTSHEAY. 





ple, and, naturally enough, takes up his 
habitation under the roof of his foe ; be- 
comes his private secretary ; and falls in 


judge’s daughter. He obtains the ill-will 
of Richard Jones, because he saves a 
sleigh from going down a bank of one 
hundred feet ; in which sleigh Mr. Jones 
was seated, together with a German, a 
Frenchman, and a parson. His most in- 





the Leather-stocking. He acts very 
strangely at times ; is impertinent to the 
judge ; provokes his daughter ; and is at 
length packed off as an ill-bred, saucy 
fellow. However, he turns out to be a 
young man of respectable family con- 
nexions ; shakes hands with Marmaduke, 
and joins hands with Elizabeth in wed- 
lock. 

There are several worthy personages 
that we have omitted mentioning ; not, 
we aver, from any want of respect for 
their merits, but because we are already 
tired of our task. As to the work in ge- 
neral, we must say that we are quite dis- 
appointed in our expectations. From the 
repeated praises that were lavished on it, 
long before it made its appearance, we 


timate friends are the Great Snake and] 








were led to imagine that we should meet 
lwith something extraordinary. It has} 
been asad mistake. We are presented| 
with a novel of which a great portion is| 
deficient in interest ; ill sustained in dia-| 
logue, and feeble in expression. Dut,) 
what is far worse, we find three or four 
times an indelicacy of sentiment, to which 
our author seems to cling with consider- 
able fondness ; and we find the polished 
Miss ‘Temple smiling, and blushing slight- 
ly at an idea which might well excite a 
blush, but not a smile. Perhaps we may 





be deemed fastidious ; but we do think 
that no page of any novel that lays claim 




















Farmer. I tel) °ee, deame, it be o’ noa youse ; 
[wonna do’t. 

Dame. What! not if my lord do tell ’ee ? 

Farmer. (Firmly.) Noa ; for there be another 
Lord (pointing upwards) as do tell I not. 

Dame. Why then, Gaffer, as sure as eggs bean't 
bacon, you'll be clean out of my lord’s bocks. 

Farmer. Books! Lookee, deame; thof I be 
nought but Gaffer Wheatsheaf, there be one book 
I do vatiy more tor ony other. Do thee know, 
missus, what that book do zay ? 

Dame. Noa; I can’t zay as I do. 

Farmer. More sheaine vor thee, deame, more 
sheame vor thee, lzay. Then I'll tell ‘ee. It 
do zay—Thou shalt commit no murder. 

Dame. Truly and 20a it do, Gaffer, and zoa 
it do. 

Farmer. 1 hia’ gotten a bit 0’ a notion as how 
that be plain spoken enough, deame ; and I won 
na kill him’vor all the lords 

Dame. (Greatly agitated.) 
whoa, Gaffer ? 

Furmer. (Still more agitated than Dame.) 
Don’t ask 1, don't ask I ony thing about it. 

Dame. Well, lwou't, Lwou't. (Aside.) Hacl 
ins! J must know all about it, though. Butonly 
tell I who is to be killed, Gaffer. 

Farmer. (/f possible, more agitated still.) Kil 
led ! whoa talked o” killing! Killing be murder, 
and murder be——. Jom thee, hold thy tongue, 
missus ; hold thy dom tongue, wool’ee? My brean 
do turt round, just for all the world like the sails 
0 yon windmill. 

Dame. Be « bitcool, Gaffer; be a bit cool. 

Farmer. (Recovering himself) Lookee, deame, 
if I were to do zoa——I should never be able to 
fo zoa. (Striking his bosom.) 

Dane. No more thee would, Gaffer ; no more 
thee would. Never care what my lord do zay 
Come, gi’ thy old deame a buss. 

Farmer. Yirst 0? all, deame, can thee do 2 

Striking his bosom.) 

Dame. (Ifesiteting.) Noa—yes—!l—— 

Farmer. O ceame, deame ! 

Doone. (Collecting herself.) Yes, Gaffer, thof 
we be poor——I can do zoa. (Striking her bo- 
som.) 

Farmer. Then thee beest my old deame after 
all. (They rush into each other's arms.) 

Dame. But here do come my lord. 





Kill him! kill 


' 





Farmer. (More agitated than ever.) Do he ! 
do he! But why do I tremble zoa? I ha? gotten 
a clear conscience yeto'while. Odeame, deame ! 
the clearest pond in my lord’s garden he thick 
and muddy to a clear conscience; anc t's 
straightest hop-pole in the whole county ' 








to reputation, ought to have the slightest 


jhalf so upright as an upright heart. (He 
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the side of bacon, and discovers a secret door,| 

through which they pass.) 

Enter Lonp BuvepeEvit. His countenance is 
pale and haggard ; he has one hand in his bo-} 
som, the other in his breeches-pocket. 


Lord B. Yes, it is decided. 
that breaks my rest, and interrupts my feverish 
and agitated slumbers, must be destroyed.| 
f stil] this obstinate aud headstrong loon reiuse 
to perpetrate the deed, again the hand of Blue-|] 
jevil, that hand already saturated with the crim- 
son stream of life, must be dipped and stained, | 
nay, plunged and empurpled in gore. But no :) 
Wheatsheaf must be the agent of my vengeance.|| 


On earth he is my tenant and my slave ; in hell—| 


| 
The bated thing]! 





’ ie 
ha! save me from the thought—in hell he'll be} 


my equal! No matter; reflection comes too}| 
late ; iny hand, already heavy with the weight! 
of biood, can rise with murderous and fatal aim| 


within there ! 


no more. What, ho! 
Enter WHEATSHEAP. 
. ' 
Farmer. Be it your honour’s lordship do please]! 
0 call ? 


Lord B. (Signs to farmer to approach.) Neay- 
r, still nearer, I say ; what fear’st thou ? 
Farmer. Fear, my lord! Saving your lordship’s| 
presence, I ha’ nothing to be afeard on. A man} 
—is aman; and zoa long as he can do zoa | 
(striking his bosom,) he needa’t fear ony body,| 
i do take it. 
Lord B. (Groans deeply.) Atv! he cuts me to}! 
the soul' No more of this. Listen to me, ‘ar-|} 
mer. Thou know’st this world contains one li-| 
ving creature hateful to my sight. (Mysteriously. 
‘Thou know'’st the rest, too. 








Farmer. (Looking cautiously about.) My! 
lord 
Lord B. Listen, and reply not. Ere earth be} 

! 


canopied by the shades of night —(.Vore mysteri- 
ously.) Thou understand’st me. 





Farmer. (Trembling, and grasping his own) 
hair.) My lord | 
Lord B. Silence. Hast thou decided ? { 


Farmer. (Irresolutely.) My lord 

Lord B. Peace! (Draws his hand from his! 
breeches-pocket, and gives the farmer a piece of || 
money.) ‘This is the reward of thy obedience. | 

Farmer. (Looking at the money.) My \ord——| 

Lord B. Enough. (Draws his other hand from}! 
his bosom, and delivers to the farmer a knife.)| 
This is the instrument which must rid me of my} 
tormentor, i! 

Farmer. I do tremble 20a, and the words do}| 
stick in my throat for all the world like the teeth! 
of a rake in a gravelly zoil. | 

Lord B. Quickly decide. | 

Farmer. (Attempts to strike his 
fails.) IT can’t do zoa. 

Lord B. No more of this trifling. 

Farmer. (Throws down the money.) Dom thee, || 
lie there. (Strikes his bosom gently.) 1 can do}} 
oa alittle better now. (Throws down the knife.)|| 
Dom thee, lie there, too. (Strikes his bosom) 
violently.) My lord, ha’ decided: I can de zoal| 
as well as ever. 

Lord B. What means all this 

Farmer. Ul) tell’ee what it do mean: 
heest a lord—but can thee dozoa 





hosom, but}! 


Thee 


ne 
(Striking his 


Losom.) 
Lord B. I understand; thou refusest me !} 
Tien await my vengeance. | 
Farmer. Vengeance! I teli’ee what: saving 


gour lordship’s presence, thof 1 be poor, the sun] 
do shine over my liead ; when I do sow the seed 


ia 
|| turned up Old Bluedevil here. 


}|}worn and exhausted: give him air. 
|| crowd about him.) | 


| going to fall in love with my Gaffer ; ’twouldn’t 


thim to-——ha 


|, old cock, that has crowed afore his gate five! 


|| ly boast, that | also—(striking his bosam,) can} 


j,our harvest, we caunot hope —to do zoa. 


iprentice, for seven years, to a retail 


nation of -vhich he received a sum of mo- 
| ney, and went back to his native place in| 


TRS MINERVA: 


May mean by wet on my lord ; but look’ee, 
my lord ; (striking his bosom ;) can you do zoa ? 
Lord Dash. Yes, farmer; and, damme, though 
I'm aman of fashion, damine, I’m not without 
a heart, damme. 
Squire Chevy. Yoicks, tally-ho! broke cover! 


|pusch, and frequently Mr. Handel, play- 
led the harpsichord ; Mr. Bannister the 
‘first violin. Dubourg, then a child, play- 
jed his first solo at Britton’s concert, stand- 
ling upon a joint-stool, but so terribly awed 
Lady R. Merciful powers! he seems grief jat the sight of = splendid = assembly, 
(They all| that he was near falling to the ground. 

It has been said, that Britton found in- 
jstruments, that the subscription to his 
|concert was ten shillings a year, and that 
ithey had coffee ata penny a dish. If so, 
| Britton had departed from his original in- 
\stitution ; for, at first, no coffee was drank, 
‘nor would he receive any gratuity from 
any of his guests ; on the contrary, he 
was offended whenever it was offered to 


Farmer. (Taking Lady Rosevalley aside.) Aud 
well he may be. QO miss—my lady, I should say ; 
If I thought you were as good as you’re pratty— 
but stop—can you do zoa? (Striking his bosom.) 

Lady R. O farmer, I can, indeed; indeed I 


san. 
Dame. (Aside.) Mercy on ne! I hope she’s not 


be the first time a fine young lady has fallen in 
love with a farmer at first sight. 
Farmer. Can you? then I'll tell’ee. 
Ju.) : : him. 
riously.) You must know, that my lord : : . 
Lord B. (Rushing wildly forward.) Spare me,|| Britton was in his persona short, thick- 
spare me the dreadiul trial. Fiends—torments||set man, with a very honest, ingenuous 
—furies—serpents hissing and whizzing in my| countenance. There are two pictures of 
ears—darkness—the shades of night—the gloom : : ‘ager eh 
of despair.—Be silent as the grave, I charge thee ql him extant, both painted by his friend 
tag 
—no,—I! charge thee, speak !—Blazon the hor-||Mr. Wollaston. It happened thus : Brit- 
ible design—let it be a and gazetted to) ton had been out one morning, and hav- 
he 2wecrs? "Or 3 » ins we . . . 
the execrating world. would have instigated ing nearly emptied his sack in a shorter 
time than he expected, had a mind to see 
his friend Mr. Wollaston, but having al- 
ways considered himself in two capacities, 
viz. a8 one who subsisted by a very 





(Myste- 








Farmer. To murder ! 
All, Murder! whom ? 
Farmer. (Dashing a tear from one eye, and| 


ovking compassionately with the other.) A poor 
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of ingenious men, residing in London, 
who, being inquisitive into natural know. 
ledge, and the new and experimental phi- 
losephy, agreed, about the year 1645, to 
meet weekly on a certain day, to discourse 
upon such subjects. These meetings, ji 
is suid, were suggested by Mr. Theodore 
Haak, a native of the Palatinate in Ger. 
many ; and they were held sometimes at 
Dr. Goddard’s lodgings in Wood-street, 
sometimes at a convenient place in Cheap. 
side, and sometimes in or near Gresham 
College. This assenibly seems to be that 
mentioned under the title of the Invisible. 
or Philosophical College, by Mr. Boyle, in 
some letters written in 1646 and 1647 
About the years 1648 and 1649, the com- 
pany which formed these meetings began 
to be divided, some of the gentlemen re- 
moving to Oxford, as Dr. Wallis and Dr. 
Goddard, where, in conjunction with 
other gentlemen, they held meetings 
jalso, and brought the study of natural 
and experimental philosophy into fashion 
there ; meeting first in Dr. Petty’s lodg. 
ings, afterwards at Dr. Wilkins’s apart- 
ments in Wadham College, and, upon his 
lremoval, in the lodgings of Mr. Rober; 








yearscome Michaelmus. Butl hadu’t the heart}; mean occupation, and as a companion for 


to do ee |, persons in a station of life above him, he! 
org &+ Support me. Farmer, draw near :|! ould not, consistent with this distinction, 
it shall not die. O, farmer, thou hast given 


|| peace to my heart, and quiet to my conscience.|| (rest ms he then was, make a visit 5 he} > 
therefore, in his way home, varied his|\the year 1659, 
‘usual round, and passing through War-| week in term-time at Gresham College, 
wick-lane, determined to cry small-coal til they were dispersed by the public 


Thou hast taught me, that where vice exists,| 
there virtue cannot be; and that a virtuous 
tenant is happier than a guilty landlord. 
Farmer. But, my lord -—-(pointing to his bo-| 
som,) you understand me 
Lord B. Yes, farmer ;-and 1 may now proud-| 


so near Mr. Wollaston’s door, as to stand 


ichance to be invited in. 
lo so. 

Farmer. (Coming forward.) And yet, thof} 3 
ft zay it as shouldu’t zay it, unless our keind||tone, than Mr. Wollaston, who had never 
friends shed the sun-shine of their smiles, to ripen}/ heard him there before, flung up the sash 
‘and beckoned him in. Mr. Wollaston, 
intimated a desire to draw his picture, 
which he consented to, and he was paint- 
~ \led in his blue frock, and with his small coal 

measure in his hand. 
SSS || The singularity of his character, the 

THOMAS BRITTON, | course of his studies, and the collections 
SMALL-COAL-MAN. || he made, induced suspicions that Britton 
.__ [was not the man he seemed to be. Some 
According to the biographers of this €x-|! ought his musical assembly only a cover 


me inarv Ts Pp se > * vary.) s,0 
traordinary person, he served as an ap } for seditious meetings ; others for magic- 


. ' . ||al purposes ; 
dealer of coals in London, on the termi-| was an atheist, a presbyterian, a jesuit ; 
| but these were ill-grounded conjectures, 
. for he was a plain, simple, honest man, 
Northamptonshire. | perfectly inoffensive, and highly esteem- 

When he had spent his money he re-\led by all that knew him ; and, notwith- 


> ] ¢ 3 i |} . . 
turned to London, and set up the small \|standing the meanness of his occupation, 


(All the characters strike thetr bosoms, and the} 
curtain falls.) 
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Accordingly | their meeting was made 
he had no sooner turned into Warwick-| 


court, and cried small-coal in his usual||their meetings were revived, and attended 





and that Britton himself 


>n ty ground, the corn do grow; aud if the ears!\coal trade, notwithstanding his master was}! 


do te full, aud the crop do be 


much an acre for my harvest as your lordship’s} 


honour do for yours. 


good, I do get as)! tii] living, and took a stable, which he | 
Some time after he 


| turned into a house. 


Lord B. We plants a dagger in my heart.) became a chemist, and perhaps, perform-| 


Groaning pitcously.) 

Warmer. (Taking Lord Bluedevil kindly by the 
hand.) And I tell’ee what: when! do lay down 
my head at night, f can do 202; (striking his 
besom ;) and thof you be a lord, if you did but 
know the pleasure of doing zoa———-but bea 
man, my lord—here be somebo ly coming—here, 
take a good book to comfort you. (Gives him the 
Pilgrim's Progress.) 

Enter DaME WHEATSNDEAP, hastily. 
Farmer. Dom thee, what dost thee want here ? 
Dame. Ifackins ! what dost thee want here ! 

why, here be my Lady Rosevailey, and my Lord 
Dashtown, and Squire Chevychace, and a mort 
o’ fine folks, coming up to farm. 

Farmer. Then em come and welcome, 
deame ; for thof we be poor, we be honest. 

Lord B. (Sinks into a chair, and rests his head 
on the table.) On! for a cordial to cheer my 
sinking heart. 

Dame. We ha’ gotten no cordials ; but ye be 
heartily welcome to a draught 0” good home- 
brew'd yeale. 

" Farmer. tiold thy dom fool's tongue, wool’ee, 
missus ? 
Enter Lapy Rosrvatiry, Lorr 

Sauvirn®t Carvyrcnase, and 

and Gentiemen. 


let 


ral Ladies 


Lady R. Udeclare 1 never was so fatigued in 
my life. One would imagine people never sat 


DASHTOWN,| 


‘ed such things in that profession, as had} 
|inever been done betore, by the help of 


ja moving elaboratory, that was contrived) 
jand built by himself, and much admired} 
by the faculty. He was also famous for| 
|his skill in the theory and practice of mu-| 
l\sic; and kept uptor forty yearsin his own} 
little cell, a musical club, which was the 
\ed parent of some of the most celebrated} 
liconcerts.in London. The humility of his) 
;\deportment procured him great respect ;| 
jjand men of the best wit, as well as some) 
Lof the best quality, honoured his musical! 
society with their Company. When pas-| 
\\sing the strects/in his blue linen frock, | 
jand with his sgek of small-coal on his back.| 
||he was frequently accosted with, “ there| 
lgoes the smalf\coal man, who is a lover of | 
learning, a performer of music, and a! 
}companion for gentlemen.” | 
On the ground floor was a repository, 
\for small-coal ; over that was the concert! 
jroom, which was very long and narrow ; 


down in these wild regions ; for there appears to land had a ceiling so low, that tall men! 


be no preparation for such an event. (Looking 
thout the room, but not perceiving Lord Blue- 
devil 

an (Laugh.) Ha! ha! ha! 

“Lord Dash. Damme, you aie right, my lady ; 
damn’d right Give me Bond-street for a morn- 
ing’s airing, and leave country rambles to coun- 
ery clod-poles. Eh, farmer? (J'upping farmer 
on the shoulder.) 

Eady R. Vastly well indeed. (Laughs.) Ha! 
hatha! 

Ail. (Laugh.) Ha! ha! ha! 

Farmer. Udon’: rightly understand what you 


jcould but just stand upright in it. The 


stairs to this room were on the outside of} 
\the house, and could scarce be ascended 
without crawling. The house itself was 
very old, low built, and, in every respect 
so mean, as to be a fit habitation for only 
a very poor man. Notwithstanding all, 
this mansion, despicable as it may seem, 
attracted to it as polite an audience as ever 


was called Mr. Britton. 

The circumstances of this man’s death 
are not less remarkable than those of his 
life. There dwelt in Britton’s time, near 
Clerkenwell-close, a man named Robe, 


who frequently played at his concert, 


and who, being in the commission of the 
peace for the county of Middlesex, was 
usually called Justice Robe. Atthe same 
time one Samuel Honeyman, a blacksmith 


\|by trade, and who lived in Bear-street, 


l].. < |jnear Léicester-square, became famous as 
‘|| irst meeting of the kind, and the undoubt-| 


a ventriloquist. 

This man, Robe was foolish and wicked 
enough to introduce, unknown, to Britton, 
for the sole purpose of terrifying him, 
and he succeeded in it: Honeyman, with- 


announced, as from afar, the death o 

poor Britton within a few hours, with an 
intimation that the only way to avert his 
loom was for him to fall on his knees im- 
mediately and say the Lord’s Prayer ; the 
poor man did as he was bid, went home 
and took to his bed, out of which, ina 
few days, he was removed to his grave. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


———— Science has sought, on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing. 
CaMPeBett. 

















ROYAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


~~ 

This academy, or body of persons, sup- 
nosed to be eminent for their, learning, 
was instituted by King Charles the IId. 








the opera did. At the concerts, Dr. Pe- 





out moving his lips, or seeming to — 








It was originally composed of an assembly 





\Boyle ; while those gentlemen who re- 
mained in London continued their meet- 
‘ings as before. The greater part of the 
Oxford Society coming to London about 
they met ence or twice a 


\distractions of that year, and the place of 
a quarter for sol- 
idiers. Upon the Restoration, in 1666; 
by many gentlemen, eminent for their 
\character and learning. 

They were at length noticed by the go- 
jverpment, and the king granted them a 
\charter, first the 15th of July, 1662, then 
ia more ample one the 22d of April, 1663, 
jjand thirdly, the 8th of April, 1669; by 
which they were erected {nto a corpora- 
tion, consisting of a president, council, and 
fellows, for promoting natural knowledge, 
aad endued with various privileges and 
authorities. 

Their design is to make faithful records 
of all the works of nature or art, which 
come within their reach ; so that the pre- 
sent, as well as after ages, may be ena- 
bled te put a mark on errors which haye 
been strengthened by long prescription ; 
to restore truths that have been long neg- 
lected ; to push those already known to 
more various uses; to make the way 
more passable te what remains unreveal- 
ed,&c. To this purpose they have made 
a great number of experiments and obser- 
vations on most of the works of nature ; 
as eclipses, comets, planets, meteors, 
mines, plants, earthquakes, inundations, 
springs, damps, fires, tides, currents, the 
magnet, &c. their motto being Vullius in 
Verba. They have registered experi- 
ments, histories, relations, observations. 
&c. and reduced them into one common 
stock. They have, from time to time, 
published some of the most useful ot 
these, under the title of ‘‘ Philosophical 
Transactions,’ &c. usually one volume 
each year, which were, till lately, very 
respectable, both for the extent or magni- 
tude of them, and for the excellent quality 
of their contents. The rest, that are not 
printed, they lay up in their registers. 

They have a good library of books, 
which has been formed, and continually 
augmenting, by numerous donations. They 
had also a museum of curiosities in nature, 
kept in one of the rooms of their own 
house. But, disposing of these apart 
ments, in order to remove into those al- 
lotted them in Somerset Place, where. 
having neither room nor convenience for 
such purposes, the museum was obliged 
to be disposed of, and their useful meteor- 
ological registers discontinued for many 

ears. 

Sir Godfrey Copley, Bart. left five gui- 
neas to be given annually to the person 
who should write the best paper in the 
year, under the head of Experimenta} 
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Philosophy : this reward, which is new 
changed to a gold medal, is the highest 
honour the Society can bestow ; and it is 
conferred on St. Andrew’s day : but the 
communications of late years have been 
thought of so little importance, that the 
prize medal remains sometimes for years 
undisposed of. Indeed this once very re- 
spectable Society, now consisting ofa great 
proportion of honorary members, who do 
not usually communicate papers; and 
many scientific members being discou- 
raged frommaking their usual communi- 
‘ations, by what is deemed the present 
irbitrary government of the Society ; the 
annual volumes have in consequence be- 
come of much less importance, both in} 
respect of their bulk, and the quality of! 
heir contents. 


i 





yj 


MINERVA MEDICA. 
—_ } 

HEADACHES AND APOPLEXY. 

The author of a medical work lately 
published in London, entitled, ‘* Farmer 
m Head-aches,’” &c. has the following 
striking remarks on the causes of apo- 
plexy :— 

The alarming increase of apoplectic fits 
‘or several years past, has naturally given 
rise to the question—what do they pro- 

eed from? Various opinions have been} 
given by writers on the subject, but none! 
ippear to be satisfactory, Thus we are 
told, that to the inordinate use of malt 
and spiritous liquors ; to the anxiety at- 
tendant on commercial pursuits, which 
have increased greatly within the last cen- 
‘ury in this country ; and to an hereditary 
isposition, like many other diseases, we 
ire to ascribe the causes of that terrible 
omplaint. Now, as to the first position, 
tis not borne out by historical observa- 
ton ; for it must be recollected that beer 
was drunk to a much greater extent two 
hundred years ago than in the present 





ithe works of modern bards must pass 
||\down the stream of oblivion, without pur- 






CULE SINE As 


lead much oftener to the complaint. Now 
we find that their necks are not envelop- 
ed in padded ligatures, and consequently 
the proportion of sudden deaths amongst 
them is much less than in men. 

It would appear, that not only is disease 
the consequence of an alteration of fa- 
shion, but may we not also inquire, whe- 
ther it has not militated against the ema- 
nations of genius ?* To what are we to) 


the present century, compared to that of 
the preceding ? Does the page of poetry, 
of the present day especially, exhibit the 
brilliancy of imagination, or the sublimity 
of flight which characterized that of the 
Miltons, the Drydens, and the Popes? It 
is true, that at present there is no paucity 
in the numbers of the aspirants to poetic 
fame ; but, with the exception of a few, 


chasing for their authors the ‘ storied urn 
or animated bust.’ It cannot be wonder- 
ed at that the mind should be less crea- 
tive, or the fancy less excursive, if the 
vessels of that organ from whence it 
springs be congested with an undue quan- 
tity of blood. 

On these grounds I would recommend 
to all classes, to cease to swathe their 
necks with thick cravats, seeing that the 
custom is attended by such evil conse- 
quences.” 

* “ It is rather curious that one of the poets should have 
exhibited a practical proof of what I am here contending 
for, when he wrote 


—— at some dear idle time, 
Nor plagued with headach, or the want of rhyme 
Pope. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 


> 

Frigate Pelican, or Man of War Bird.— 
This bird is chiefly, if not wholly, met 
with between the tropics, and ever out at 
sea, being only seen on the wing. It is 
usual with other birds, when fatigued 





day, for it, at that period, constituted the 
isual beverage of not only dinner and 
supper, but also of breakfast, and that too 
amongst the very highest classes of the 
community. As to the second position, 
it certainly rests on a better basis, but 
even this will not do: for we do not find 
that sudden deaths are more prevalent 
among merchants than any other class. 
With respect to the idea of apoplexy being 
transmitted from parents to their offspring, 
itis certainly more feasible ; for we may 
/bserve in many instances, that a son will 
expire in the same manner, and at the 
same age, as the father had done before 
him ; yet we seldom find the female part 
of a family so disposed, when even so 
many circumstances connected with that 
sex conspire to aggravate a morbid flow 
of blood to the head. Thus these opinions 
ire no proper solution to the question, as 
‘be disease cannot, in general, be traced 
‘o the above causes. 

Now, from all the consideration I have 


with flying, to rest themselves on the sur- 
face of the water ; but nature, from the 
exceeding length of wing ordained te thie, 
has made the rising therefrom utterly im- 
possible ; though perhaps this is no de- 
fect of nature, as it scarcely seems to re- 
quire much rest; at least, from the length 
of wing, and its apparent easy gliding mo- 
tion (much like that of the kite) it appears 
capable of sustaining very long flights ; 
for it is often seen above an hundred, 
and not unfrequently above two hundred 
leagues from land. Kk has indeed been 
known to settle on the masts of ships ; but 
this is not a frequent circumstance, though 


ascribe the manifest falling off of talent in| 


a noise something like aturkey ; at which 
time the hunter must fire immediately at 
him, or he flies away directly two or three 
jhundred yards, before he settles on the 
\ground. There is something very re- 
\toarkable in what we call their thumping ;) 
\which they do with their wings, by clap-| 
|ping them against their sides, as the hun- 
‘ters say. They stand upon an old fallen 
tree, that has lain many years on the 
ground, where they begin their strokes 
igradually, at about two seconds of time) 
‘distant from another, and repeat them) 





noise like thunder at a distance ; which 
continues, from the beginning, about a 
minute, then ceases for about six or eight 
minutes before it begins again. The 
‘sound is heard near half a mile, [Mr, 
|Brooke says near a mile, La Hontan says 
the noise is much like adrum,] by which 
means they are discovered by the hunters, 
and many of them killed. 1 have shot 
many of them in this position ; but never 
saw them thump, they mostly seeing me 
first, and so left off. They commonly 
exercise in thumping spring and fall, at 


or five in the afternoon. 
—_ 

Swallow.—As soon as a hawk appears, 
the swallow, witha shrill alarming note, 
calls all the swallows and martins about 
him ; who-pursue in a body, and buffet 
and strike their enemy till they have dri- 
ven him from them, darting down from 
above on his back, and rising ina perpen- 
dicular line in perfect security. This 
ibird also will sound the alarm, and strike 
at cats when they climb on the roofs of 
chouses, or otherwise approach the nests. 
Each species of the hirundo drinks as it 
flies along, sipping the surface of the wa- 
ter; but the swallow alone, in general, 
washes on the wing, by dropping into a 





hot weather, house martins and bank 
martins dip and wash a little. Horsemen 
on wide dowrs are often closely attended 


about nine or ten in the morning, and four 


pool for many times together ; in very/ 


During the whole period of this publication, the 
Editor bas been engaged ona daily journal, and, 
for a great proportion of the time, has had the 
sole charge of « weekly paper, besides writing 
joccastonally for other Editors. 





The encourage- 
jinent already given to the MINERVA, and the 
|prospect of its extension, have induced the Editor 
ito abandon all these pursuits, and to devote his 
| whole attention to that sort of study, best calcu 
‘lated to keep up its interest, and to support its 
|present character. While this will enable him to 
leull with greater advantage the sweets of moder: 


jliterature, his opportunities of associating wit! 


| quicker and quicker, until they make a||men of letters and of science. will be enlarged ; 


jand he will be the better able to transfer into the 
jcolumns of his journal, the impressions resulting 
|from these researches and associations. He readi 
lly acknowledges that he embarked in this work 
| by way of experiment. Its importance has gradu 
jally increased in his mind, with its increasing suc- 
cess; and now that an intelligent community 
jhave stamped a value on it; he feels it to be 


| doubly incumbent on him, to employ his whole 
jtalents in rendering it more and more worthy ot 
jtheir countenance. 
| GEORGE HOUSTON. 
New-York, Feb. 5th, 1823. 
a _ 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


| — ; 
| No. XLV. of the MineERvA will contain the fo! 
j|lowing articles: 
| PoruLar TaLEs.-—The Ghosi with the Golden 
| Casket. 
| THE TRAVELLER.—Journey over Mount Got 
ithard to Lucerne; from the Journal of a Travel 
\ler, No. I. 

LITERATURE.—The Nature, Origin, and Pro 
\gress of Poetry, No. I. 
| THE pRAMmA.--The Broken Heart, a Dramatic 
| Sketch. : 
| Brocrarny.—Memoirs of Ariosto. 
| ARTS AND Sciences.—.Microscopic View of 
| Spiders Weaving their Webs.—Stages of Human 
| Life —Antidotes to Poison.— Botanical Effects of 
|Climate.—Scientific and Literary Notices from 
| Foreign Jourials.—-Natural History.— Natural: 
jist’s Diary for February, &¢. 
| Portry.—To a Sleeping Infant, with other 


| 


| pieces. 





GLEANER, Record, Entgmas, CuRono- 
| LOGY. 

To CornrEsponDENTS.—G. G. is “ definitive- 
lly and precisely” informed, that we consider his 





by a small party of swallows for miles to- 
gether, which plays before and behind 
them, sweeping around, and collecting all 
the skulking insects that are roused by 
the trampling of the horses’ feet. 

Se 

ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC. 
>. 

From a wish to avoid the appearance of ostenta- 
tion, the Editor of the MrnkRVA has hitherto 
avoided affixing his name to the work, although 
he believes that the fact of his being the sole con- 





about the top-mast flag. Sometimes it 
soars so high in the air as to be scarcely 
visible, yet at other times approaches the 
surface of the sea, where hovering at 
some distance, the moment it spies a fish, 
it darts down on it with the utmost ra- 
pidity, and seldom without success, fly- 
ing upwards again as quick as it descend- 
ed. Itis also seen to attack gulls and 








sven fo the subject, and coupling it with 
‘any Correborative circumstances, | find) 
10 hesitation jn coming to the conclusion, | 
hat the prevalency of apoplexy is owing, | 
‘na great measure, to the introduction of| 
he custom ef wearing cravats. This ob-| 
‘ervation will appear less extraordinary, 
when we call to mind the fact that this 
\idition to our dress was not adopted un- 
‘| the sixteenth century ; previous to 
which period, the disorder in question 
was met with but as one to three, com- 
pared to the present. In that day, the 
ieck was divested of every kind of cover- 
ng, except a slight frill, which contained 
no warmth ; and, instead of detracting 
‘rom dignity, it added much to the ma- 
esty of the countenance. A mere shirt 
collar Was worn on the neck by some 
people, but it did not operate in augment- 
‘ng vascular action there, 

But I find another proof of the feasi- 
lity of my remarks, by the circumstances 
of females being less liable to apoplexy 
than the opposite sex, although the nature 
of their econamy might be supposed to 


other birds which have caught a fish, 
when it obliges them to disgorge it, and 
they take care to seize it before it falls 
into the water. It is an enemy to the fly- 
ing fish ; for, on their being attacked be- 
neath by the dolphin, and other voracious 
fish, to escape their jaws, these semi- 


making use of their long fins as wings to 
buoy them up in the air, which they 
are enabled to do so long as they remain 
wet ; but the moment they become dry, 
are useless, and drop into their proper 
element again ; during their flight the 
frigate darts in among the shoal, and seizes 
one or two at least. These birds know 
the exact place where the fish are to rise, 
from the bubbling of the water, which 
directs them to the spot. 





~<— 

Ruffed Grous.—Bartram s.ys, this is a 
tine bird when its gaiety is displayed ; that 
is, when he spreads his tail like that of a 
turkey-cock, and erects a circle of*fea- 
thers round his neck like a ruff, walking 











very stately with an even pace, and making 


it will often approach near, and hover! 


volatiles leap out of the water in clusters, | 


The success which 
has attended the publication, induces him to think, 
that he has no oc¢asion to be ashamed of it; and 


ductor, is generally known, 


his friends, who have frequently urged him to come 
forward in his own proper name. 

When the MINERVA was originally contempla- 
ted, the Editor was aware that he had number- 
But the most for- 
midable of these, was the suspicious light in which 


| less obstacles to encounter. 


|jperiodical works of this description were viewed, 
owing to the nonfulfilment of the splendid promises 
made by their projectors. He foresaw that if this 
Liaicuny were once got over, his course would be 


more direct, and his chance of success more eer- 





tain. Under this impression, he concluded that 


| 


jjto a geeat deal, to show, by actual performance, 
that he might be relied on. Accordingly, the 
first number of the "MINERVA was printed, and 
circulated without any prospectus, or without the 
Editor’s intentions having been known beyond 
the circle of a few friends. The reception it met 
with was of the most flattering kind, and left no 
doubt on his mind, that he had fortunately hit on 
that plan which was best calculated to please the 
generality of miscellaneous readers. Although 
only nine months has elapsed since the commence- 





ment of this work; the numerous and respectable 
list of subscribers, obtained without any extra- 
ordinary exertions, may be regarded as a proof 
of its merits, and affords a rational ground for 
anticipating an increase of patronage, commensu- 
rate with the industry shown to render it accepta- 
ble. 














he certainly owes something to the solicitations of} 


the wisest plan was to reverse the usual mode of 
obtaining patronage, and, instead of promising to}| 


cCOMMUNIcafion deficient in poetic beauty, and 
wanting in that quality which constitutes good 
| Sense. He may, perhaps, have some idea 
jor ‘the lymph of the fountains ;” but we have 
jpuzzled ourselves, in vain, to discover what it 
means. 

| We hope “ G.” will think with us, that the lines 
jto ‘* Miss S—t P******,” had better be post 
poned. 

| The puzzles of ‘ Q. R. S.” with the exception 
of one, are “deemed worthy” of insertion. 
| These, with the ingenious Tables transmitted by 
“ D. N.” will have a place when we have ex- 
jhausted those already on file. 

| ‘Love’? seems wanting in those beauties 
jWwhich poets usually assign to the sleeping deity 


| ‘THE RECORD. 


——-A thing of Shreds and Patches!—Hamter. 
































i Mrs. St. Marfin, of this city, who some 
'months ago commenced the manufacture of 
limitation Grass Hats, has sent a number to 
ithe Philadelphia market, where they were 
sold at auction for $35 50 each. 
| A resolution has been passed in the House 
\of Assembly of this State, for instructing our 
‘representatives in Congress to use their en- 
}deavours to procure such alterations in the 
‘tariff of the United States as will afford per- 
jmanent and effectual encouragement and 
‘protection to the agricultural and manufac- 
ituring interests of this state and other states 
jin the Union. 
The auctioneers of this city have paid into 
ithe state treasury for the last year ending 
{20th Sept. 1822, one hundred and seventy- 
|\nine thousand six hundred and forty-one dol 
llars, sixty-nine cents. 
| The legislature of Massachusetts have re 
| jected a bill for abolishing imprisonment for 
\debt by a small majority. 
| The fest act has been abrogated in Mary 
and. : 
; > 
MARRIED, 

Mr. William Johnson to Mary Ann Peete. 

Mr. William Wright, jr. to Miss Mary Mille: 

Mr. Wim. T. Secor to Miss Elizabeth Hoyt. 

Mr. Nathan Thorp to Miss Harriet L. Primrose 

Mr. Levey Colden to Miss Jane Skelmon. 

DIED, 
On the 2d inst. Mrs. Elizabeth Jaques. 
Mrs. Mary Branson, aged 58 years. 


| 


| 
' 





Mrs. Lucretia M. Heiser, aged 79 years. 
Mr. Harvey Hitchcock, aged 14 years. 


— Ce 


Mrs. Jane Taylor, in the 54th year of her age.. 









POETRY. 








“tis the giftof POETRY to hallow every place in 
~hich it moves; to breathe round nature 40 Odour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
(a tint more m&gical than the blush of morning " 


a pe — 








Ona Fly that lay buried in a Tear in a 
Lady's Eye. 
Poor envious soul! what couldst thou see 
In that bright orb of purity ? 
Phat active globe? that twinkling sphere 
Of beauty, to be meddling there? | 
Or didst thou foolishly mistake } 
ihe glowing morn in that day-break | 
Or was't thy pride to mount so hig | 
Only to kiss the sun, and die’ | 
’r didst thou think to rival all } 
Don Phaeton ani! his great fal 4} 
And ina richer sea of brine i} 
Drown Icarus again in thine ? ! 
Twas bravely aim'd, and, which is more 
Thou'st suak the fable o'er and o'er. 
F or in this single death of thee, 
Thou'st bankrupt all antiquity. 








O had the fair Egyptian queen 

hy glorious monument but seen, 
How had she spar’d what Time forbi! 

The needless tott'ring pyramids ! } 
Aod in an emulative chafe \} 
Fave begg‘d thy shrine her epitaph 

Where, when her aged marble mus! | 
Resiga her honour to the dust, | 
Thou might'st have canonized hes | 
Deceased Time's executor’ | 


' 
To rip up all the western hed 

Of spices where So! lays his head. | 
To squeeze the phanix and her ne: 
fv one perfume that may write best 
‘Then blend the gallery of the skios 
With her seraglio of eyes, 
T’* embalm a name, aod raise a tom) | 
The miracle of all to come, H 
Then, then compare it: Here's a ge: \| 
A pear! must shame and pity them i} 
An amber drop, distilled by 
The sparkling limbec of an eye, i 
Shall dazzie ail the short essays HI 
Of rubbish worth aad shallow prais> 


We strive not theo to prize that tear 
Gince we have nought to poise it here. 
Phe world’s too light. Hence, hence, we cr 
Che world, the world's not worth a fy 
| 
“a TO HAYDN. 
Who is the mighty master, that can trace 
‘Th’ eternal lingaments of Nature's face ! 
*Mid endices dissonance, what mortal ear 
Could e’er her peal of perfect concord hear 


Answer, O Haron ! strike the magic chord ' 

And, as thou atrik'st, reply, and proef afford. 
Whene'er thy geniys, Hashing aative fire, 

Bids the soul tremble with the trembling lyre, | 
The hunter's clatt'ring hoof, the peasant shox, 


‘The warrior's onset, or the battle’s rout, 
Din, clamour, uproar, murder’s midnight krell, | 
Hyzna shrieks, the warhoop scream and yell— 

A\l sounds, however mingled, strange, uncouth, 
Rasolve to fitness, system, sense, andtruth! 

‘To others, noise and jangling ; but to thee 

*Tis one grand, solemn swell of sadless harmony. 
When dark and unknown terrors intervene, 

Aod men aghast aurvey the horrid scene ; 

Then, when rejoicing fiends dit, gleam, and scowl, 
And bid the huge tormented tempest how! ; 

When fire-fraught thunders roll, when whirlwinds rive, 
And earthquakes bellow to the frantic skies, : 








Tall the diatragted ear, in racking gloom, 
Suspects the wreck of worlds, and gen’ral doom ; 
Thea Harvoa stands, collecting Nature's tear:, 
And consonance sublime amid confusion hear? 


~~ 


ANACREONTIC. 


‘Tell me not how fair she seem'd, } 
Nor bow ber glances mildly beam‘ 
Norteji me how ber bosom's swe!! 
Warmly rose and softly fell, 
Vor oot on me those glances turn'd 
And not for me that bosom burn'd ; 
Aod not a sigh that heav'd its snows 
For me in kind remembrance rose 
But did a sympathetic ow 
Lqual in either bosom glow, 
Did (celing with a very twine 
Connect.her gentle beart to mice, 
Oblong, my friend, would be thy task 
To answer all that love would ask. | 
Fivery chaoging charm desiring, 
' 
| 








Every word, esth look requiring, 

Qn whom she bent her melting gaze, 
Wha ted ber through the dancing maze, 
What chosen wreath ber temples grace.) 
What eavied zone her form embraced 
‘The bue of every robe she wore, 

Aod oh! a thousand questions more 
That long iadeed would be thy task 

To answer all that lore would asi 











THE TEMPEST. 


FROM METASTASIO, 


Oh, frown not, Julia; never will I more 
Force on thine ear the tender tale of love ; 
1 would but warn thee, that with sullen roar, 
The threatening storm already shakes the grove. 





I come to help thee, drive thy sheep to fold; 
Though much I love, I court not thy disdain; 
The tender tale of love is yet untold, 
But the rough tempest rages o’er the plain. 


The dust in whirlwiods violates the sky, 





The scattered birds in wild amazement fly, 
‘** And borror broods upon the troubled air."’ 


! 

} 

| 

} 

Already see the forked lightnings glare, 
| 

| 

| 


And seek for safety in yon sheltering grove! 
Still, still thou pantest; with thee I will stay, 


| 
j 
| 
Ab, think not on thy flock, but baste away, | 

Shield thee from danger, but not speak of love. | 


Heed not the thunder; with thee I'll remain; 
My lovely Julia, there’s no danger bere ; 

Soon will the troubled sky be calm again, 
And I will silent vanish with thy fear 


Yet stil! thou tremblest in my circling arms! 
Oh, fear not, Julia, I will quit thy side; 
Uncheck'd I gaze in rapture on thy charms, 

And terror gives me what thy love denied 


Chase not away the fond delusive joy, 
Still thus enfold thy trembling band in mine, | 
‘Though the calm sky each tender bliss destroy, 


The storm is past, yet still my Julia sighs, 
Nor does she yet my rash caress reprove; 
Ab, sure ‘tis pity glistens in thine eyes, 


Bics me despair, and every hope resign. | 
| 


Why the sullen grave periume ? 
Idly why anoint the tomb? 
Now I live ;—perfume the while, 
Round my head let roses smile ; 

Be thick the blooming chaplet wove ; 
Bring the pretty girl I love. 


I wish, O Cupid, ere I go 
To the gloomy choirs below, 
With love, and wine, and merry fare 
1 wish to dissipate my care. 
> 
THE SA!ILOR’S ADIEU. 


Whence comes this keen, this cutting smart 
Why doth the tear unbidden start? 
Why beats my sad, my sinking heart 
Thus heavily’ 
Eliza, 'tis because I part, 
My life,from thee 


| Tost on the rude and foaming wave. 
O’er which the howling tempests rave, 
| {n distant climes I go to brave 
The furious sea - 
My doom, perbap3 a watery grave, 
Par, far from thee. 


Ob! say, thou all on earth I prize, 
Wilt thou my absence mourn with sigh: 
And heav’n invoke, witk uplift eyes, 

| To speed my way 

j Wilt thou ’—but see, the signal flies 

1 must pot stay. 


By storms that sweep the deep abyss, 

By plighted vows, by all our bliss, 

By this embrace—and this—and this-- 
Dear girl, be true 


And thy feign'd terror but conceals thy love. | Remember love's last parting kiss! 
' Adieu! adieu! 
Then frown, ye skies, ye ceaseless tempests roar, i} 


Amidst your rage a heartfelt calm I've found ; 
Now will f sing of smiling spring no more, 
Of shepherd's pipe, nor violet painted grourd. 


<>. 


IDYL. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK OF MOSCRUS. 
When o'er the surface of the dark green seas, 
With gentlest motion steals the rippling breeze 
While pleasing tremours agitate my mind, 
The Muse I shun, to placid ease inclined. 
But when the whitening surge like thunder roars, 
And the curved wave aloft impetuous soars, 


I dee the terrors of the troubled main, 
And turn my eyes to fields and woods again. 


Safe o'er the land I then delight to rove, 

And seek the shelter of the shadowy grove ; 

Where the full gust a constant murmur keeps, 

And through the pine’s close foliage whistling sweeps. 
Evil and toiisome is the fisher's lot, 

The luckless tenant of a fragile boat : 

Doom’d o'er the deep to take his dangerous way, 

And oft, in vain, pursue his finny prey. 

Mine be the fate to sink in calm repose, 

Where a deep shade the broad leaved plane-tree throws. 
Near may a murm'ring fount my senses charm, 

With scund so soft the rustic’s breast t’ alarm. 


o> - 
B'Y UTY’S EYES. 
The sparks that shoot from Beauty's eyes 
Kindle a flame within my breast,— 


A fame, as bright as that which dyes 
The clouds, that swim along the west. 


Tis not the flame the lightning fliags 
In vivid gleams across the skies, 
Which just has time to flash its wings, 

Theo, in its natal moment, dies. 


Tis not the sun’s meridian blaze, 

That dries the mournful night’s peari tears ; 
Scorch'd by whose hot and glaring rays, 

Fair Nature's face a languor wears. 


O no! this flame is clear and bright, 
(And now I feel it in me burn) 

More like the pure and steady light 
That flows from Cynthia’s silver ura 


Thespark was struck by Beauty's eyes, 
*T was fano'd to flame by Beauty's breath ; 
Cherish'd by Beauty's love, "twill rise, 
Aad higher burn, till quench'd by death 
oe 
ODE OF ANACREON 
O how I love te lie at ease ! 
Drinking jovial as I please 
Under myrtles ever green, 
Or the leafy Lotus’ screen. 
Cupid these (his neck arouni 
With a rush his tunic bound, 
Sweet in graceful negligee, 
Let him fill the wine for me. 
Like a rolling chariot wheel, 
Life’s uncertain race we feel; 
This the end of all her sons, 
A little dusty some scatter’d bones! 


THE MINSTREL’S MEED. 


l O sweet is the breath of the dew-sprinkled thorn, 
And bright is the gleam of the clear vernal sxy ; 

But richer’s the sigh that from feeling is drawn, 
And purer the glance of the soul-kindled eye. 


When ceepens the gloom of the tempest around, 

How cheering each sunbeam that glimmers on high, 
When loucest the shrieks of wild terror resound, 

How sweet is the voice that breathes, succour is nigh. 


|| More sweet than the voice that bids lost hope return; 
The glance of affection our griefs can disarm, 
And frienasniyp vo viisses our sorrows can ture. 
Thus sung the young minstrel, while eve’s breezes blew, 
And millions of stars slow emerged from the sky ; 
For beauty he saog, and the love-meed he drew, 
A sigh from her bosom, a tear from her eye. 


—_ 
Eyigram. 


FROM MARTIAL. 


He call'd thee vicious, did he? lying elf: 
Thou art not vicious, thou art vice itself. 





_ ENIGMAS, 





More bright than the sunbeam that shoots thro’ the storm, 


EO _____C____t 


CHRONOLOGY. 


The Christian JEra. 


548 Italy ravaged again by the Goths. 

—— Illyria seized by the Sclavonians. 

Belisarius recalled from Italy. 

549 The Goths ceded again to the French wha 
they held in Provence. 

—— Rome taken, fortified, and embellished, b, 
Totila. ? 
550 Dreadful earthquake in Palestine, Syria, 
and Mesopotamia. 

The Duchy of Poland founded by Lechus, 
Germanus sent against the Goths, being 
dead, they made themselves*masters of a| 
Italy. 

— Theadebal i, King of Metz, sent ambassador; 
to Constantinople, but refused to abando: 
the Goths, or to make alliance with the 
Emperor. 

552 Theodorus and Mennas, giving an orthodox 
profession of faith, were absolved. 

—— Narses sent against the Goths, defeated 
them at sea, and expelled them from Sicily 
—— Thrace laid waste by the Huns. 

Beginning of the Turks, a race of the Huns 
who this year conquered Great Tartary, 
and put an end to the dominion of the 
Geougen, or Avari. 

—— Narses penetrated into Tuscany, route: 
and killed Totila. 

—— The Goths chose Teia for their king. 

553 Teia defeated and slain. With him ended 
the dominion of the Goths. 

—~ Italy was restored to the Empire. 

—— Earthquake at Constantinople which lasted 
40 days. 

554 . Pope Vigilius obtained leave to return ( 
Rome. 

—— Athanagildis chosen king of the Visigoth: 
fixes the seat of government at Toledo. 
—— The Romaus attacked and defeated in Co! 
chis, by Chosrdes. 

555 Italy invaded by the French and Germans 
The French al) cut to pieces by Narses, 
50,000 Romans in Colchis routed by 3,00: 
Persians. 

556 Chramne, natural son of Clotaire, revolted 
against his father. 

—— Civil wars in France. 

—— Insurrection of the Jews at Cesarea appeas 
ed by Adamantius. 

557 The church of St. Sophia rebuilt at Con 
stantinople by Justin. 

558 The Danube being frozen over, the Hun: 
passed on the ice, and laid waste Masia, 
Thrace, and Greece. They threatenes 
Constantinople, and were prevailed on by 
Belisarius to retire, in consideration of a 
sum of money, and the promise of an annu 
al tribute. 

——- A dreadful pestilence at Constantinople. 
Death of King Childebert at Paris. Clotaire. 
his brother, succeeded, and re-united thx 
French under one king. 

560 Chramne, son of Clotaire, after being re- 
conciled to his father, revolted anew. The 
count of Brittany, who supported him, was 
slain; and Chramne burnt, with his wife 
and children, by his father Clotaire. 
Conspiracy against Justinian. Belisarius 
‘being suspected, was stripped of all his of 
fices, and imprisoned. 

—— Death of Clotaire, king of France. The 
kingdom was again divided among his fou: 
sons. 

563 Justinian embraced the doctrine of the In- 
corrupticola, who maintained that the bod; 
of Christ wasincorruptible. He exiled the 
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** And justly the wise man thus preach’d to us all, 
Despise not the value of thingsthat are small "* 





orthodox bishops for refusing to subscribe « 
that error. 
—— Embassy from the Great Cham of Tartary 





Answers lo Rebus and Riddle in our last, 


REBUS. 
No art cosmetic can the charm diffuse 





And when to Beauty bomage we refuse, 
We yield the winning smiles and modest grace. 


RIDDLE. 


Would you the silvery beam descry 
H That shone around the plain, 
A Glow-worm, then, ye may esp} 

Lighting the little train. 

—_ 
NEW CHARADES, 
I. 

My first is the name of a man, 

Whose taleots the world must adinire ; 
And whose travels are form'd on a plan 

To instruct, entertain, and inspire. 


The use of my second's to clean, 
Though sometimes I've seen it adorn 
My whole on the head may be seen 
At the early approach of the morn. 


Il. 
Ten tedious years my first sustain'd 
‘The battle’s rage and thunder ; 
And then, alas! my first was drain’d 
Of ail its stores by plunder. 





My second is a pressing load, 
Which many a wretch must bear, 
Who's doom'd to walk an humble roa’, 
And bend beneath bis care, 





With which a Smite o’erspreads the plainest face; 


to the Emperor. 

—— Death of Belisarius. 

564 Expulsion of Eutychius from the see of Con- 

stantinople, for rejecting the errors of the 

incorrupticole. John, “the scholastic, sub: 

stituted in his stead. 

565 Death of the Emperor Justinian. 

—— Justin IT. er the Younger, elected. 

—— Plague in Italy, France, and Germany. 

567 Death of Caribert, king of Paris. 

Liuva, king of the Visigoths, in Spain. 

—— The Emperor imprisoned and put to deat! 

Justin, one of bis relations, who command: 

ed the army; and recalled Narses, gover 

nor of Italy, who died at Rome, aged 95. 

563 The Lombards, having left Pannonia, set- 

tled in Italy under their king Alboin. 

—— Longinus, first exarch or governor of Italy, 

at Ravenna. 

569 Liguria and several other provinces seized 

by the Lombards. 

-——— Embassy from the Oriental Turks of Tartar: 

on the silk trade. 

570 Birth of the false prophet Mahomet, 2: 

Mecca. 

—— The bishops of Italy sold the gold and silve: 

vases of their churches, and distributed the 

price among the poor, to save them fron 

the plundering Lombards. 

571 Kingdom of the East Angles established by 
a. ‘ 





Uffi 


——_—_————=E_——_ 
THE MINERVA 


Ts published every Saturday by E. BLISS& E WHITE. 
128 Broadway, at Four Dollars per annum, if, inad- 

vance, or Five Dollars, if credit is taken, payable ty 

half-yearly instalmepts. Subscriber’ may commence 

with any number; but no.subseription will be receive’ 

for a less period than half a year. 

All communications to he addressed ‘‘ Tothe Editor of th: 
Minerva, New-York.” 
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